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WAR AND YACHTING, 


THE present situation is unprecedented in American 
yachting; and it is no wonder that, as shown by the 
very different action of various yacht clubs, a great 
divergence of opinion exists. Just at the opening of the 
yachting season, when under normal conditions a very 


large fleet of steam yachts and many sailing yachts * 


would-be nearly ready for commission in cruising service, 
and the racing division would be ready for the opening 
races, the country is involved in a foreign war of serious 
magnitude and unknown duration. Headed by the 
Larchmont Y. C. at the opening of actual hostilities, 
some clubs at once canceled all the events scheduled for 
the season, and practically abandoned all yachting for 
an indefinite time. The majority of clubs, however, have 
taken no action beyond the formal tendering of their 
stations for the use of the Government; and propose, for 
the present at least, to continue the usual work of the 
active season. 

As the outlook is to-day, on the eve of what may be 
the decisive action of the war, the meeting of the two 
great fleets of the United States and Spain, we see no 
good reason why this is not the wise and proper course, 
Whether a man’s position and duty demand that he 
shall stay at home_or go to the front is a question 
which each individual must decide for himself; but after 
it is settled there must inevitably be a very large num- 
ber of men left at home to follow the ordinary avoca- 
tions of peace. There is no apparent reason why, with 
their usual labors, they should not enjoy their usual 
amusements; and whatever may be argued against cer- 
tain amusements as frivolous and inappropriate, yachting 
cannot be included in this category. 

While it is impossible to forecast in any way the final 
results of the war, it now seems impossible that Spain 
can long continue the struggle; and it is not unlikely 
that peace may come before the racing season is fairly 
under way. If this should prove to be the case, yachting 
will naturally resume its usual course; and in anticipa- 
tion of such a happy termination, those who are in the 
position to do so are, we believe, justified Yn continuing 
the work of preparation. If, on the other hand, the 
emergency should at any time assume a more serious 
aspect for this country, it will no doubt be met by the 
prompt and willing abandonment of all forms of sport. 








SNAP SHOTS, 


This is the time of year when the fishing fever takes 
hold upon one. To some people the term “fever” is a 
figure of speech, an exaggeration; but the victim knows 
only too well that the malady is actual and serious. 
When springtime comes, to go fishing is, as William C. 
Prime says, “a necessity” with the angler; and the sen- 
sation is just as real and as urgent and pressing and 
disquieting as of hunger or thirst. Fortunate is he who, 
having the time and the means, possesses also the privi- 
lege of fishing some stream not yet fished out nor hedged 
about with warning posters. Lake fishing there is for 
all, and in abundant scope; and stream fishing, if one 
may go far from home; but it is one of the angling 
transitions of America to-day that year by year available 
brook and stream fishing for trout is becoming more 
and more restricted. The trespass sign is everywhere, 
even where there are no fish. The. unaffiliated angler 
without club privileges finds it more difficult with each 
succeeding springtime to secure a chance for love or 
money to wet a line in nearby trout waters. These 
conditions have naturally developed the canny trait of 
wariness and a well-pronounced and controlling unwill- 
ingness to report one’s luck in quarters which others 
might invade. The wise fisherman who has a good thing 
cultivates the art of keeping it to himself. Ask him 
where he got them, and the response is a shrug-or a 


wink; but not once in a dozen times will definite and 
explicit directions be given—unless the teller has a club 
share for sale. This art of keeping a secret is the mod- 
ern manifestation of that trait referred to by Walton 
when he bespoke a blessing upon them who are “quiet 
and go a-angling.” 





Is a sportsman’s gun furniture? The question has 
just come up in connection with the customs regulations. 
The tariff law admits free “usual and reasonable furni- 
ture,” and under this provision Mr. Robert Quinn, who 
removed from Hamilton, Ont., to a residence in this 
country, sought to bring in his gun without paying duty 
on it. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury W. B, Howell 
has decided against this, however, holding that a sports- 
man’s gun is not entitled to free entry as part of his house- 
hold effects; and he intimates that if Mr. Quinn is not 
satisfied with the decision he may take the matter on ap- 
peal to the General Appraisers. An ingenious lawyer 
could doubtless make up a good case for the gun as furni- 
ture, citing the pertinent fact that in this country from 
earliest times it has had place as a customary article of 
household equipment. In the old days indeed the rifle was 
an essential and indispensable part of the settler’s outfit; 
it held first importance in making and defending the 
home. And in these later days, in scores of instances, the 
sportsman’s gun is actually less a field weapon than an ar- 
ticle of home adornment or furnishing. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that our consuls in Belgium 
report in the gun centers there a rapidly growing trade 
in antique and obsolescent firearms for export to the 
United States, where they find a ready market for deco- 
rative purposes. 





Some years ago, when it was suggested that dogs run- 
ning deer contrary to the law should be killed, vigorous 
protest was made by writers who pointed out that the 
dogs were not at fault and that to punish them with the 
death penalty would be unjust and brutal. Since then, 
however, the practice of dog killing under warrant of 
law has been pursued. The statutes of New York and, 
other States provide that dogs chasing deer may be 
killed by any person, and that no liability shall attach 
therefor. In the Adirondacks the regulation has just 
been made more stringent than ever before; there all 
dogs which are of deer-chasing proclivities, found in the 
country inhabited by deer, are condemned to death 
wherever apprehended, whether at the time actually chas- 
ing deer or not; and it is made the duty of the game 
protectors to kill them summarily. The new rule is mani- 
festly founded upon common sense appreciation of the 
nature of dogs and of men, Law or no law, there will 
be deer hunting in a deer country so long as there shall 
be deer and hounds, and men to incite the hounds ‘to 
run the deer. If deer hounding is prohibited deer 
hounds are rightly contraband. Nevertheless it would 
go hard with many a good man thus to part with his 
good dog; and time itself, which heals all wounds, 
would not soon alleviate the bitterness of soul caused 
by the heartless doing to death of a favorite hound, 





An English author points out that the dry-fly writers 
who speculate about the origin of their art may go back 
to Izaak Walton, who wrote: “And when you fish with 
a fly, if it be possible, let no part of your line touch the 
water, but your fly only, and be still moving your fly 
upon the water’—not “in,” but upon the water. And 
it is further pointed out that Cotton instructs, in fly- 
making: “Leave the wings of an equal length; your 
fly will never else swim true.” 





French ingenuity has devised a gun of which the nov- 
elty is that the noise and flash of the discharge are in 
large measure eliminated. Colonel Humbert, the in- 
ventor, has experimented with a piece having a caliber 
of one and a half inches, on to the muzzle of which is 
screwed a block having a bore similar to that of the 
gun, and being in effect an extension of the barrel. In 
the bore of this block is fixed a shutter, which lies in a 
recess in the side of the bore, until on the discharge of 
the gun the ball has passed it, when the gases following 
the ball are forced under the shutter, lift it on its pivot, 
and thus closing the passage prevent the exit of the 
flame and gas. The gas thus checked finds gradual es- 
cape through a number of small apertures on the rear 


end of the muzzle block. In small calibers a ball is sub- 
stituted for the shutter. This is another way of achiev- 
ing the result sought by. the smokeless powders. If an 
actually noiseless gun were provided for use on game dt 
would materially change the conditions and surroundings 
of shooting; and if the Frenchman gives us a gun which 
has no visible discharge we shall be obliged to modify 
our stories of the wary loon which dives at the flash. 





Fishermen in Si. Lawrence River waters this year will 
have a number of free camping grounds assured to 
them. Under the authority conferred upon them to 
secure lands in the region of the international park at 
the Thousand Islands, the New York Commissioners 
of Fisheries, Game and Forests have already secured 
six plots, and have several others under consideration, 
The lands acquired, with the prices paid for them, are 
as follows, the data being furnished to us by President 
Davis: 

Mary Island, at foot of Wells Island, near Alexandria 
Bay, $5,000. 

Foot of Grindstone Island, seventy acres, containing 
camp grounds of the American Canoe Association, 
$4,200. 

One-half of Cedar Island, at mouth of Chippewa Bay, 
about fifteen acres, $3,000. 

Krings Point, at mouth of Goose Bay, below Alexan- 
dria Bay, thirty-two acres, $2,300. 

Dewolf’s Point, in Lake of the Islands, ten acres, $500. 

Cement Point, at head of Grindstone Island, three 
acres, $500. 





The Spanish war is having an immediate and material 
effect upon the forestry interests of the Adirondacks, 
War news and war news fakes have so stimulated the 
manufacture of extras and so increased the regular daily 
issues of some of the New York newspapers that the 
demand for news paper has almost doubled. News 
paper is made of wood pulp, and wood pulp is made’ 
of Adirondack material. Thus it has come to pass 
that in reckoning up the effects of war consideration 
must be made of the wilderness forest supply. 





The New York Police Department has very unwisely 
abandoned the system of revolver practice under which 
the force was gradually acquiring such skill in shooting 
that an officer’s endeavor in the public streets to kill a 
“mad” dog did not necessarily involve the wounding 
or death of human beings on the other side of the. street. 
The shooting as conducted was economical in the ex- 
treme. The city paid nothing for the armory in which 
practice was held; the loading was done by members of 
the force; 90 per cent. of the lead was used over again; 
and the direct expense was for paper targets, powder 
and primers; the discontinuance, then, was not due to 
any consideration of cost. It appears to have been 
prompted simply by a desire on the part of the Com- 
missioners to please the men, who complained that they 
were required to learn to shoot when they would much 
prefer to be following their own inclinations in various 
other ways. Under present conditions, then, the force 
may be expected to revert to the former state under 
which the drawn revolver of a policeman menaced the 
lives of al] within range. 





A writer in the current Independent sums up this 
history-making epoch for Africa by remarking that we 
are now beholding the subjection of the entire continent 
to European domination, and now for the first time in 
the history of the world is the black race to work under 
the direction and control of the white, European ideas 
will prevail and European ways be enforced. | This is 
true even with respect to the game situation. Hence- 
forth the big game of the continent. will be conserved 
by rigorous restrictions, such as already prevail in the 
British East African Protectorate and in-German East 
Africa. -Not only is elephant hunting controfled by a 
strict license system, but vast territories are ‘set aside 
as sanctuaries for game, which ivory hunters and: sports- 
men are prohibited from entering. “Thus one of the 
resources of the native wealth of the country, which in 
the absence of any effective control bade fare to meet 
early ruin, may under the wiser administration of Eu- 
ropeans constitute a source of revenue for decades to 
come. 
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Che Sportsman Couvist. 
Antoine on the Rail. 


Near the close of a September day several of the fre- 
quenters of Uncle Lisha’s shop were gathered there, 
not lounging in their usual ease, but stirred by an air of 
expectancy which was explained when Solon Briggs en- 
tered and demanded: “Wal, what be you all a-settin’ 
here in solemn concave for?” and Uncle Lisha answered: 

“Wal, ye see, Ann Twine’s got hum from his hayin’ 
taower daown to the lake, and they say ’t’ th’ critter 
act’ally rid on that ’ere railroad they been a-makin’, 
leastways he says he did, an’ we want to hear him tell 
on ’t. He'll be up here to rights, full on’t an’ b’ilin’ 
over, I don’t see what’s a-henderin’ on him.” 

He arose and stooped to the low long window, and 
slowly searched the road through the least dusty and 
least wrinkled pane. “I can’t see nothin’ on him,” he 
reported, sitting down on his bench and fumbling among 
his tools with a show of busying himself. 

“A watched pot won't never D’ile,” Sam Lovel said; 
“you don’t want to be a-lookin’ for him.” 

“¥ don’t s’pose it r’a’ly makes much odds whether 
no we hear him tell on ’t, or guess at it; he does tell 
such almighty yarns,” said Uncle Lisha, “but most likely 
he’s seen the consarn, an’ we'll git some idee o’ the looks 
on 't by his tellin’.” 

“Tt don’t sca’cely seem ’s ‘ough I’d much livser resk 
myself on the pleggy thing 'n I would in a boat,” said 
Joseph Hill, and added after some consideration, “but 
then if you fell off’m on ’t you wouldn’t draound, an’ 
I don’t s’pose the’s no danger of'm sinkin’, an’ they 
don’t hafter be oared. I wonder what does make 'em 
go, anyway.” 

“Why, you see, the b’ilin’ water covaporates into 
steam,” Solon explained, “which the steam causes the 
wheels to devolve, sim’lar tu a waggin, an’ it nat’rally 
follers the hul thing hes got tu go. Watts invented it 
one time when he sot by the stove discomposin’ of a 
hyme, an’ the tea kittle b’iled over. The’ was a piece 
cum in the paper abaout it.” 

“You see haow 't is, don’t ye, Jozeff?” Sam asked. 
“Seems most as if you could go right tu work an’ make 
one, don’t it?” 

“They du say ’t you can see the steam on’t from the 
top o’ Tater Hill, a-skivin’ along ju’ like the smoke of 
a chimbly dragged ag’in’ the wind by the small eend,” 
said Pelatiah Gove, slowly ruminating his cud of spruce 





gum. 

“Folks Il be a-flyin’ next,”” Tom Hamlin predicted. 

“They hev done that already heretobefore,” said Solon, 
“them airy knots in the berloons.” 

“I tell ye, I b’lieve the world’s a-comin’ tu an eend 
‘fore long,” said Timothy Lovel, his serious face almost 
expressing alarm. “You know it tells 'n the Bible the'll 
be much goin’ tu an’ fro on the airth for one sign.” 

“Sam Hill!” Joseph ejaculated with unusual earnest- 
ness, “if it’s got tu this year it most seems ‘ough I'd 
jes’ ’s lives hev it come afore ‘tater diggin’ as just arter. 
But I don’t s’pose M’ri’ ’d be satisfied if she didn’t get 
all done haouse cleanin’ fust. Hello! I b’lieve that ’ere’s 
Antoine a-comin’,” and presently the Canadian entered 
with modest consciousness of his importance as a dis- 
tinguished adventurer, yet greeting his friends with 
accustomed “Hello, Onc’ Lasha, an’ all de boy, haow 
ye was, tout la companie?” 

There was a cordial response, and after shaking hands 
with everyone he seated himself and made a comprehen- 
sive survey of the company, while he was the object 
of a close scrutiny, 

“Wal, sah, boy, Ah’ll a’n’t see but you was all look 
natchel,” he declared, when he had completed the in- 
spection, and his eyes again dwelt on Uncle Lisha. 

“Bah gosh, Onc’ Lasha, you'll a’n’t get more hol’ you 
was wen Ah’ll go ‘way!” which was indeed remarkable, 
since Antoine had been absent a whole month. 

“Wal, I do’ know but what I’ve kep’ up my row tol’- 
able well,” the old man admitted. “An’ you b’en pooty 
tough, hev ye, Ann Twine? An’ fetched hum yer pock- 
ets all full o’ money, I s’pose!” 

“Wal, Ah’ll a’n’t goin’ bought all of Danvit jes yet, 
only half of it, Ah guess, prob’ly,” said Antoine, making 
conspicuous use of a brand new red and yellow cotton 
handkerchief. 

“We heared ‘at you'd be’n a-buyin’ some o’ that ’ere 
new railroad.” 

“Oh, dat a’n’t so, Onc’ Lasha,” Antoine announced, 
“but Ah’ll was see lot of it, an’ seh, Ah’ll r-r-rode on it, 
bah gosh! Yes, sah, Ah’ll r-r-rode on it, me!” 

At this there was a general pricking of ears, and each 
settled himself more comfortably to give undivided at- 
tention while Antoine deliberated how to begin the re- 
lation of his adventures; he filled and lighted his pipe. 

“W’en fust Ah’ll see dat rail roll goin’, an’ hear all 
hees nowse, Ah a’n’t t’'ink Ah’ll rode on him, for hees 
mos’ more worse he look, so hugly, an’ he roar an’ hol- 
ler more hugly as he look. But bum bye Ah’ll gat use 
of it, for see it ev’ry day where Ah’ll work on de hayin’, 
an’ a’n’t be so ’fraid. 

“More as dat, Ah’ll see Airishmans, more as forty, rode 
on de woggin behin’ of it for to sow gravel on top de 
rail roll, an’ he'll a’n’t keel it, an’ Ah’ t’ink ’f he a’n’t 
keel dat Airishinans dat was better for be keel as mos’ 
anybody. Ah guess, me, he a’n’t prob’ly keel one Franch- 
man dat was bes’ for be save! 

“So wen Ah’ll gat hayin’ all do’, Ah’ll mek off mah 
min’ Ah’ll goin’ rode on dat rail roll, so Ah’ll be able 
for tol’ all "bout it ’f Ah live. 

“Wal, seh, Ah’ll go on de deeple—dat de place w’ere 
rail roll stop for you git on—an’ Ah’ll bought tickle— 
jes’ same for show—fiity cen’ Ah’ll pay—den Ah’ll go 
on de warf an’ walk raoun’ jus’ sem ‘f Ah don’ care no 
more for rail roll as 'f he was leetely w’eel-barrel. 

: “But Ah tol’ you bam bye w’en Ah’ll see him com- 
in’ an look jus’ ‘f he was goin’ run raght top of me, an’ 
holler whoop! whoop!’ an’ rung hees bell lak meetin- 
ate smoke lak’ coal pit an’ bile ’f he was-goin’ 
bus off hees cover, ‘spe-e-e-e!’ bah gosh; Ah’ll willin’ 
for sol’ mah tickle for twenty-fav cen’ an’ Ah’ll run in 
de deeple an’ peek aont de door till dat rail roll stan’ 


still an’ de capt’in come on de w’arf an’ holler ‘All 
*board!’ 

“Den de deeple man push me an’ tol’ me ‘jomp on!’ 
an’ Ah’ll run fas’ for clamb on de hwood pile behin’ de 
injun, an’ deeple man holler ‘jomp on de cart,’ an’ de 
capt’in mek notion wid hees han’ an’ Ah run, run w’ere 
he was, an’ he push me up de stair on de canawl boat 
dey call cart, an’ mos’ ’fore Ah’ll got hopen de door de 
rail roll begin for rung hees bell sem ’f meetin’s all ready, 
an’ he beegin cough ‘ugh—ugh!’ an’ dat canawl boat 
jomp so Ah’ll go in on mah all four, an’ de folks 
laught so Ah’ll pooty shem, Ah tol’ you, Ah’ll a’n’t 
lef’ mahself dar long ’fore Ah’ll peek it up, an’ set on fus’ 
seat Ah can. 

“Tt was all cushi’n harm chair for two folks, two row 
of it, wid road between of it, an’ all jes’ nice he can be, 
winder all ‘long de side an’ one on de en’ mos’ lak Onc’ 
Lasha is, honly it gat but jus’ one—ah—feel bad.” 

“One what?” Uncle Lisha asked. 

“Why, w’at you call it one piece glass—ache?” 

“Oh, good airth an’ seas, pane!” Uncle Lisha shouted. 

“Yas, dat jus’ de sem, Ah’ll said,” Antoirie said, with 
the utmost complacency, and improving the interruption 
of his story to light his pipe. 

“Wal, sah! pooty soon dat rail roll stop for cough 
an’ go more fas’ an fas’, mos’ lak litlin’, an’ Ah’ll t’ink 
he said all de tam ‘Ho, you a’n’t know where you was 
go,’ an’ mah heart mek answer inside of me, ‘Ah b’lieve 
dat so, Ah wish you go a lit’ more slow.’ 

“An’ w’en Ah’ll see all de tree run race an’ de fence 
streak lak ribbin in de win’, bah gosh, Ah’ll was mos’ 
scare an’ wish Ah’ll a’n’t come, but Ah’ll hamg on de 
seat lak good feller, Ah tol’ you. Den Ah’ll look see if 
de odder folks was scare, but some of it was talkin’. 
Ah’ll can heard it, honly see hees mout’ go, an’ some of 
it was read on de paper, an’ one hol’ hwomans was heat 
off hees baskit all de tam, an’ Ah’ll t’ink if dey a’n’t scare 
Ah’ll a’n’t scare too. 

“Den Ah’ll look in dat leetly winder Ah’ll tol’ you 
baout, an’ dar was lot more folkses in dar; some of it 
read on de paper, some of it talkin’ an’ ’nudder hol’ 
hwomans heatin’ off hees baskit all de tam, an’ dar was 
one mans look like Frenchman, an’ he was look so hard 
at me Ah’ll mek bow at him, an’ he mek bow at me. 
Den Ah’ll grin at it kan o’ pleasant an’ he do jus’ de 
sem. Den Ah’ll blow mah nose of mah new hamper- 
cher, an’ bah gosh he was pull one jus’ lak it for blew his 
nose! Dat make me beegin for be mad, have mek fun 
at me, an’ Ah’ll look pooty hugly at dat feller Ah’ll tol’ 
you, an’ he look jus’ so hugly to me! 

“Ah’ll shake mah fis’ to him, an’ he was shook hees 
fis’ to me, and bah gosh Ah’ll was be mad for leek it, 
Ah tol’ you. Ah’ll t’row mah hat, Ah’ll jomp on it, 
Ah’ll pull mah hairs, Ah’ll holler grea’ deal swore, an’ 
dat feller do jus’ sem lak me, an’ bose of it faght so hard 
dat way lak hol’ t’under more as fav minute; an’, seh, 
dem folkses a’n’t scare 't all, but dey was laught lak 
ev'ryt’ing, an’ den Ah’ll stop for gat mah breeze, 
an’ den, seh, wat you tink Ah’ll fan’ aout. 
Wal, seh, dat winder a’n’t not’ing but lookin’ glass, an’ 
Ah’ll be’n was’e all dat faght on mahself, Ah’ll a’n’t 
tam for be shem ‘fore de capt’in come in de sloop an’ 
holler ‘Vairgenn! Vairgenne!’ and den de rail roll holler 
‘Yooloop! yoop!’ an’ beegin for go slow, an’ w’en he 
mos’ stop Ah’ll scrabble for de door, an’ den he stop 
quick ‘r-r-roop!’ An’ Ah’ll go on all mah four ’g’in, jus’ 
sem Ah come in—so Ah’ll go aout, an’ mos’ ‘fore Ah’ll 


*gat on de w’arf de capt’in holler ‘All ’board!’ an’ de rail 


roll ring hees bell an’ beegin for cough, an’ nex’ Ah’ll 
see Ah'll a’n’t see it honly de smoke an’ de nowse of it, 
sayin’, ‘Got your money! Half a dollar! Got your 
money! Half a dollar!’ but Ah a’n’t care 'f he was, Ah’ll 
gat mah wort’ of it.” 

“Wal, I don’t b’lieve I want tu resk myself on the 
"tarnal contraption,” Uncle Lisha declared. 

“It don’t sca’cely seem ’s ’ough I would, anyways, 
erless they'd ’gree to go slow, an’ stop an’ le’ me git off 
when I wanted tu,” said Joseph. 

“Look a-here, Ann Twine,” said Uncle Lisha, rising 
and going to the door of the kitchen, “you go in an’ 
tell the women folks ‘bout it, if you'd jest as livs, for I 
know they’re dyin’ tu hear on 't.” 

Antoine was not loth to comply, and the old man 
closing the door for a moment behind him whispered 
gustily to the company, “I'll go ‘long in an’ see if he 
tells his story twicte alike.” 


Row.anp E. Rosrnson. 





Just About a Boy.—xXI. 


Tre old black canoes had served their time and were 
not worth keeping over winter. 

Their canvas sides had fallen into that “touchy” con- 
dition which ends the usefulness of canvas as a boat 
material, and the tough elm ribs had become water- 
soaked and lame from hard usage. 

The boy and I drydocked these two little cruisers, 
overhauled them from stem to stern, added a few 
touches of paint, a brace here and there, and then con- 
cluded they would last until the “glass” ice should form 
on the river. 

“Say, I'll tell you what less do,” said the youngster, 
“less git our outfit ’n’ float down the river far as we 
can ’fore it freezes; nen let the canoes go ’n’ come. back 
on th’ train, will yeh?” 

I smoked over this idea a little while and thought 
about the ducks, snipe, squirrels and fish that lived along 
the little river. 

Then there were the glorious mornings, the hazy days 
of Indian summer, when one wants to do nothing but 
float, float, float all day long—float until the painted sky 
blazes across the west and it is time for.a blue wisp 
. smoke to twist upward through the red and yellow 
eaves. 

A-a-a-nah! my tillicums, those are days of joy, and I 
saw many such - as I mentally reviewed the winding 
length of river that twisted among the hills to the 
southeast until it came to the yellow flood of the old 
Missouri, two hundred miles away. 

“Yes, I will float on the river with you until the ice 


stops us or until there is no more river to float on,” I 
ans 


It did not take more than a couple of days to prepare 

for the voyage, and it was with a satisfied olen ae - 

joyment that we pushed out into the current that hurries 
away from the dam where the boy caught his “spick’rel.” 

“We'd ought to make twenty er twenty-five mile ’fore 
sundown, hadn’t we?” asked the boy,. 

“See here, son, you must want ‘to cut this voyage 
short, or else go clear to the Gulf. Why not take it 
easy? We've only got a matter of two hundred miles to 
go to get to the Missouri, and that old river is good 
for nothing but sturgeon and shovel-nosed catfish, which 
we as sportsmen and voyagers on discovery bent want 
nothing to do with.” 

The boy smiled a queer little smile and said: “Huh! 
guess yer right.” 

We put a little bit of good, outdoor muscle on the 
paddles as we shot through the shallow riffles below 
the dam, and left a rippling wake through the “still 
hole” that ran past the big walnut trees and ended at 
the island where I first met the boy. 

“That’s where I snagged that ole Balaam first time 
I tried your rod. Gee! I had a picnic that day! Wonder 
I didn’t bu’st yer tip, wasn’t it?” the boy said, as we 
slid down the boiling riffle and passed the bridge pier 
in midstream. 

We were still in town and had two more bridges to 
pass before we should run out of the settlements, and 
we were anxious to get into the wilds. 

“Pisht! pisht!” said the double blades, as we glided 
on down the shadow-decked current, and the gurgle 
under the bow sang the travel song that is dear to every 
canoeist. 

The bridges were a mile behind when we shot around 
a sharp curve at the foot of a riffle, and brought con- 
sternation to a troop of girls who, clad in old, discarded 
dresses, were splashing about in the shallow stream, try- 
ing to make themselves believe they were swimming. 

Immediately there was a skurrying into the bushes, 
as these soaked mermaids went up the bank helter skel- 
ter, frightened out of a year’s growth by the appearance 
of these two silent black shapes on the swift current. 

We caught a fleeting glance of a bit of “local color” 
too, as one of the girls went into the bushes like a scared 
rabbit. 

Her bathing costume was a suit of bright red under- 
wear. No wonder she ran! 

After the excitement died out, and the titters and 
little screams had lost themselves astern, the boy looked 
back over his shoulder and grinned as only a homely 
boy can, 

“Funny, wasn’t it, huh?” he asked. 

As we turned the bend a mile below we noted that 
same scarlet note of color just at the river edge, and 
the boy grinned again. 

Riffles and long reaches of still water slid under the 
keels as we journeyed on, until a bunch of cedar trees 
loomed blue through the other timber. 

“Did I ever tell you how Deacon Lowe got scart out 
o’ camp down here at the cedars?” asked the boy. 

“No, I don’t think so,” I replied. 

The boy laughed in his throaty, chuckling way, and 
began the yarn, 

“I was campin’ down here ‘lone one summer, ’n’ Dea- 
con he wanted to come ‘long. I says ‘All right,’ ’n’ so 
Deacon come down with me one day when I went to 
town for supplies. 

“We was here two er three days, ’n’ one night bout 
sundown Deacon heard a Bob White whistlin’ up on 
= bluff above camp, where they’s a grove o’ little jack 
oaks. 

“*Go 'n’ git him, Deacon,’ I says, ’n’ Deacon took 
my ole Sary ’n’ went. 

“Purty soon, ‘boom!’ she went, ’way off ’mong th’ 
trees, ’n’ I figgered Deacon ’d sure got that quail. 

“After awhile he comes into camp with th’ quail, ’n’ 
lookin’ kind o’ funny an’ pale. 

» “*What’s up, Deacon?’ I says, ’n’ he says: ‘They's a 
raveyard up there right above camp on the bluff, d’you 
now that?’ 

“‘T laffed ’n’ says: ‘Yes, what o’ that?’ 

“Deacon says: ‘You goin’ to stay here when yeh 
know that?’ “ 

“ ‘Sure,’ I says; ‘graveyards can’t hurt yeh none, ’n’ 
*sides that, ain’t I been here for two er three weeks, ’n’ 
no — ain’t come into camp yet?’ 

“That kinder stuck Deacon, ’n’ he didn’t say nothin’ 
more "bout it while we eat supper, but he kep’ lookin’ 
toowords that graveyard kind o’ uneasy when it begin 
to git dark, 

“Fin’ly he says: ‘I’m sick.’ 

“ ‘What's the matter?’ I says, 'n’ he couldn’t tell, only 
’at he was sick. 


“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘you stay in camp here ’n’ I'll go 'n’ 
‘tend to the boats, nen if you feel worse I'll git a horse 
‘n’ buggy ‘n’ take you to town.’ 

“So I went down to where the boats was fied, ’n’ by 


gee! there was about a dozen folks come down with a 
horse ’n’ wagon to fish all night. 

“I told ‘em I had a sick pardner, ’n’ one feller says: 
‘Where is he? I’m a doctor,’ he says, ‘’n’ my medsun 
case is in th’ wagon.’ 

“So he got his medsun, nen we went up to camp, ‘n’ 
gee! they wasn’t no Deacon there! 

“T thought that was funny, ’n’ I commenced to git 
scart, cos I thought mebby Deacon ’d out o’ his head 
’n’ went a-trailin’ off int’ th’ woods right at night. 

“Nen I happened to think about that graveyard, ’n’ I 
says: ‘Wait a minnit;’ ’n’ I run up on ¢’ th’ railroad ’n’ 
looked toowords town, ’n’ there was Deacon hittin’ 
th’ trail like he was in a awful hurry. 

“Nen I kind o’ savied like ’n’ knowed th’ Deacon was 
juss scart "bout th’ graveyard tull he thought he was 
sick, ’n’ so I told th’ doctor "bout th’ Graveyard, ’n’ he 
laffed ’n’ said: ‘Prob’ly that was all 't ailded Deacon.’ 

“?*N’ sure ‘nuff it was too, ‘cause Deacon wouldn’t 
come back to camp with me when’! went to town next 
day. ‘Huh, uh,’ he says; ‘no graveyard camp in mine,’ he 
; nen I told the ress o’ the fellers ’n town "bout it, 
’n’ Deacon gits it ‘bout bein’ ghost sick yet sometimes. 

“Say,” with a squint at the low-hanging sun, “tess 
camp there to-night; they’s a good place, ’n’ iots 0’ 
fish, ’n’ th’ bess spring in th’ country ’bout a hunderd 
yards fr’m camp. t d’yeh say?” : 

“All right.” se 
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And strange to say, no ghosts molested us, though we 
could have tossed a stone into the burial ground with 
its old graves, long since fallen in and choked with dank 
weeds that hid the little weather-beaten crosses placed 
to mark a loved one’s last camp, long ago. 

There was a melancholy air over that little spot of 
sacred ground there on the slope of hillside where the 
jack oaks grew, and I wondeted what scenes of sorrow 
had been ended there in days that were older than I, as 
I read the weather-worn chisel marks that told of youth 
and old age at rest under the few modest slabs of plain 
marble that gleamed white among the crosses, 

“Purty place up here, ain’t it?” said the boy, looking 
across the landscape, as we wound our way down the 
bluff and into camp, and left the cedars to sigh over the 
deserted, unnoticed graves. Ex CoMAncno. 


Tenderfeet in the Adirondacks. 


ONLy an old pair of wading boots on which I have 
been placing a patch or two, but they recall so vividly 
the occasion when I last wore them that I am encouraged 
to spin the yarn, in the hope that it may give to other 
brothers of the angle as much pleasure as I have received 
from similar tales appearing from time to time in the 
columns of our honored journal. The sympathetic vet- 
eran may recall, as he reads, like mishaps of his own in 
the hazy past; the tyro will certainly perceive how not 
to do it. The frequent occurrence of such incidents will 
vouch for me when I say that this one is true in every 
detail. 

All who were out of doors at all last summer will re- 
call without difficulty the amazing quantity of rain that 
fell in New England and New York at odd times, and the 
Adirondack region got its share of the general washing. 
I was stopping at Saranac Lake, and though not pri- 
marily bent on angling, took every opportunity for ex- 
cursions to the various waters about that town. I will 
say, to begin with, that I am a tenderfoot of emerald 
hue, as far as Adirondack woods are concerned, though 
I have fished the streams of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Vermont ever since that happy period when, as 
youngsters, we used to carry our worms in one pocket 
and our fish in the other. But ‘a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,’ and my experience of angling in a set- 
tled country only rendered me the more certain to make 
mistakes in a genuine wilderness, 

Rumors of a fine stream seven or eight miles up Sara- 
nac River had reached our ears, and Joe (my friend) and 
I decided to try our luck there, availing ourselves of a 
convenient electric launch, which made two trips a day 
from the village to the old State Dam from the neigh- 
borhood of which a path led to Cold Brook, as our ob- 
jective stream was called. On a fine, but deceptive, 
morning in August we started. The launch had not 
made half the distance when up came the usual clouds 
and a fine drizzle began. We did not mind getting wet, 
however, and the clouds did not look very heavy (when 
do they look heavy to an angler bent on a day’s sport?), 
so we persisted in our determination to fish Cold Brook. 
After a tramp of three or four miles through the woods, 
where horse flies seemed thicker than the raindrops, we 
heard the rush of the brook and were soon on its banks 
jointing our rods. It is a beautiful stream, of good size, 
clear and cold, and—best of all—with very little over- 
hanging foliage to interfere with one’s casting. We were 
soon busily at work fishing down the brook which we 
intended to leave by another path lower down, and so 
return to the landing on the river. Alas for our inten- 
tions! But for the present we were thoroughly enjoying 
ourselves in spite of the rain. There were good 
trout in the brook, and they were on the rise. I 
had not been fishing five minutes when I landed one of 
nearly a pound, and smaller ones were tommon. We 
lunched under the shelter of some thick hemlocks, which 
served to break the force of the rain. But who minds 
rain when the trout are rising? As the afternoon wore 
away and the time began to draw near when we should 
have to start for the Roding, we kept looking anxiously 
for the entrance to the path, but either we had passed 
it or had not reached it; at any rate no sign. of any- 
thing like a path appeared. And here is where our 
tenderfootedness began to show itself. Instead of facing 
about and retracing our steps to the landing, a round- 
about but uncertain ronte, it seemed an easy thing to 
follow the brook down to the river, which we thought 
could not be far away, and then follow the river down 
to the landing. 

But we reckoned without taking due account of the 
length of Adirondack brooks in general and Cold 
Brook in particular. It seemed as though we had gone 
two miles after deciding on this course, although it was 
probably less, and still no sign of the river. The brush 
along the banks became thicker and thicker, and all who 
have been in the woods know that nothing is so wet as 
brush in a,rain. A shower bath is dry beside it. It was 
growing dark rapidly, and we could not have followed 
a path had we found one. The time for the launch to 
leave had gone long ago. Finally we came to a dead 
halt and held a council of war. It was evident that we 

were in for a night in the woods, and we accepted the 
situation philosophically. But where to spend it and 
how to keep warm? e first question was easily an- 
swered, for well up the brook we had seen a small lean-to 
built by some previous fisherman. As to the second, a 
thorough search revealed the appalling fact that we had 
but one match between us, and that was suspiciously 
damp. However, I tore some dry paper from the interior 
of an old letter and wrapped it carefully about the pre- 
cious object. 

Thus, all rain-soaked and weary, we pony began our 
tramp back up the brook, which we had descended at 
breakneck speed. It was now entirely dark, a fact that 
caused us to make the brook our path wherever we 
could. Ever and anon I would stop to empty from my 
boots the water which collected there after percolating 
through my clothes. Joe was better off in this respect, 
for he wore shoes which allowed the water to escape. 

After over an hour of alternate tumbling about in the 
bushes and splaShing through the brook we reached the 
lean-to and were rejoiced to find that the roof shed 
water, although the moss and leayes forming the floor 
fairly oozed with moisture. We were oozing too, how- 
ever, and we did not mind a trifle like that. Now for a 


fire! Selecting a spruce board from a pile left by some 
one near at hand, I whittled away the damp exterior until 
I reached the dry wood within. As fast as the shavings 
were made Joe placed them under his felt hat, the in- 
terior of which was the only dry thing he had. Nearly 
all our letters were soaked by this time, but we still 
found a few dry sheets from which we hoped to kindle 
the wood. Very carefully I unswathed the precious 
match, and producing a small file from my fly-book, 
prepared to make the great attempt while Joe held his 
hat over my hands. I scratched. The match sizzled 
bravely and emitted a momentary flame. We uttered 
a shout of hope. But alas! the next moment tt expired, 
before it had even scorched the paper. Ah! the tragedy 
of that moment! Gone was our last hope! We knelt 
there for a full minute, gazing at that burnt stump, as if 
somehow it might still burst into flame. 

After several vain attempts to kindle a fire by means 
of my file and a variety of flintlike stones, we resigned 
ourselves to the happy prospect of spending our night 
in a “cold pack” of rain water, for we dripped like a pair 
of sponges. Fortunately it was a warm rain, and al- 
though smitten by occasional showers, now that the 
warming effects of our walk had worn away, we real- 
ized that things might be a great deal worse. We re- 
tired to our watery couch. Joe, who was much more 
warmly clad than I, removed his heavy coat, and creep- 
ing close together, we drew it over our shoulders. Wet 
as, it was, we were decidedly more comfortable. Of 
course all the mosquitoes in that particular valley 
swarmed into the lean-to and proceeded at once to the 
attack in battle array, music sounding, But (put this to 
our credit) we had known enough to bring a couple of 
bottles of ointment, by a liberal use of which we kept 
most of them at bay. Joe would hug my back awhile 
until he begin to shiver, and then I would hug his. Thus 
we played flip-flop all night to the accompaniment of 
the rushing brook, the rain, and the hum of countless 
mosquitoes, And yet I am bound to say that we were 
not depressed. Sleep was of course impossible, so we 
‘swapped yarns’ until a gradually increasing grayness 
warned us of approaching dawn. Then did we arise 
and stretch our legs, and as soon as we could see the 
path set out on our return to the landing by the way we 
had come, 

Out of the wrecks of our previous day’s lunch I had 
saved one boiled egg (Joe had mashed his in his pocket 
by falling over a log), and to this sumptuous repast we 
looked forward as soon as we should reach the river. 
The steady tramp soon set in motion our partly con- 
gealed blood, and this, together with the promise of sun- 
shine (for the rain had ceased) made us comparatively 
comfortable. Four or five miles through the woods 
brought us to the river, where as a breakfast we dis- 

atched our egg and proceeded to browse all the blue- 
foe in sight. We had still four or five hours to wait 
before the arrival of the launch, and we improved our 
time by cleaning our fish and drying our clothes on the 
rocks in the river. But what a sigh of relief went up 
when that launch rounded the bend! The cap’n had 
brought along some provisions, together with a guide, 
who was to hunt us up, if necessary, and told us that 
he had waited long past his usual time on the preced- 
ing night—small comfort to us, who could not have 
reached the river on account of the darkness! We 
reached home still damp, but with one good, solid com- 
fort—a handsome string of trout. Nor did either of us 
suffer the slightest ill effects from our night in the rain; 
in fact I have yet to learn of any one who ever did from 
a like experience. 

The morals of this little tale (and there are many) are 
so obvious, and have been impressed so often, that I 
need not draw them. I knew them all as theory myself 
before I went on the trip, but experience teaches, and I 
am now a wiser man from having learned their truth 
practically. PISCATOR, 


Yukon Notes.—VI. 


Personal Outfit. 

Outer clothing for the Yukon should be selected for 
its wearing qualities rather than warmth. This is my 
personal conviction given for what it is worth. The 
secret of being comfortable in extreme cold is to wear 
just the proper amount of clothing and no more. Per- 
spiration is fatal to comfort, for it is sure to be followed 
by reaction and chill. The amount of clothing worn 
should be adapted to the varying conditions of tempera- 
ture and the kind of exercise one is taking. If a man 
relies chiefly upon heavy outer clothing for warmth he 
cannot meet changing conditions satisfactorily. If on 
the other hand the basis of protection against the cold is 
heavy underwear, and additional protection is secured 
by adding one or more outer garments, he is in a posi- 
tion to guard against sudden drops in the temperature 
and also has provision for times when he is not exer- 
cising. If, for instance, he has on enough underwear 
of the right quality to enable him to work out of doors 
comfortably in his shirt sleeves when the thermometer 
is 25 below zero, and has in reserve for colder weather 
or moments of inaction his coat and sweater, to be 
worn singly or together, as circumstances dictate, he will 
find the combination adapted to all the changes of 
weather commonly met with. 

For outer clothing, Mackinaw, moleskin, leather, hard- 
finish cloth and canvas are all good, provided the quality 
is the best. I should choose medium weight rather than 
the heaviest clothing, though a 400z. Mackinaw coat 
would be useful for the coldest weather. This coat 
should be half a dozen sizes too large; if a 38in. coat 
gives you a snug fit it is well to order a 44. Loose cloth- 
ing is the warmest, and the heavy underwear, sweaters, 
etc., worn in winter build a man up and increase his 
chest measure and gitth a great deal more than he is 
apt to allow for. This general principle should be fol- 
lowed in selecting all clothing for winter use. Even 
the underwear and footgear should be a number of sizes 
larger than usually worn. 

Mackinaw clothing is good for all conditions of 
weather until the nap is worn off. It sheds rain and 
snow fairly well, and is warm. There is at the present 
time a great deal of shoddy Mackinaw on the market, 
made to sell, but not to wear. It:is cheapest in the end 











to deal only with the most reliable firms and take only 
what they guarantee to be the best. 

Moleskin clothing is held in high repute by many old 
miners. It is said to wear like iron, and this is the 
“ne plus ultra” in a country where only a limited outfit 
of clothing can be carried, and where the, opportunities 
for replacing articles are few and far between. 

The best corduroy has certain advantages in this re- 

spect, but its capacity for soaking up water in wet 
weather is a serious objection. 
_ Leather is good for all but the coldest weather. Then 
it is the chilliest thing next to rubber that a man can 
wear. Cheap leather coats are often rotten, and tear 
easily on snags. Some leather coats are lined with cor- 
duroy, and are reversible. In all that I have seen the 
corduroy is poor quality, and soon tears out. I sup- 
pose that as a matter of fact four-fifths of the clothing 
made for the Klondike trade is sold under false pre- 
tenses. Some of our Western coast cities have gained 
an unenviable reputation in this respect, for much of 
the clothing sold fell to pieces on the slightest excuse. 

Canvas clothing and overalls and jumpers form an 
important part of the outfit. Such clothing is frequently 
worn in winter over other clothing, and is useful for 
breaking the wind. Furs are not much in evidence in the 
interior. They are too stiff and too warm to work in, 
and when a man is outdoors in that country he is al- 
ways exercising. During the very cold weather there 
is little wind, and in the dry, bracing atmosphere it is 
easy to keep up a good circulation. The difficulty is not 
to keep warm, but to keep from getting overheated. 

The Canadian Mounted Police have winter clothing 
made from canvas and lined with a light-weight blanket 
material, The parkie worn by most of the men traveling 
out to the coast on the ice during the winter is made of a 
light, close-woven cotton material. In appearance it re- 
sembles the Chinaman’s outer garment, except that it 
has a hood added, which is generally lined or edged 
with fur, 


Knickerbockers make a good winter rig, and were by 
no means uncommon. The fact that they do not protect 
the lower leg is rather an advantage, as the limb between 
the knee and foot is not apt to be cold. Some kind of 
a padding or knit band for the knee is a good thing, and 
for the protection of the front part of the thigh down 
to the knee a piece of fur or skin is often sewed on, either 
inside or outside the trousers leg. In the interests, of 
economy a leather seat or reinforced seat is desirable 
for the bifurcated garment. 

Furs worn or used for robes should be of a kind that 
shed snow easily. Fox is said to be one of the best of 
furs for this purpose. Australian wombat coats and 
robes, on the other hand, are said to hold and collect 
the snow, 

The rule seems to be to choose the furs of animals 
from snowy countries rather than those from warmer 
climates, on a parallel with the principlethat dictates 
the use of the feathers of water birds in preference to 
land birds for fly-tying. This question of snow lodging 
on clothing is of more importance than would perhaps 
at first appear. Men who live outdoors know how to 
appreciate it, and the fringing on buckskin garments is 
said to be for the purpose of keeping them free from 
snow. 

Sweaters are very useful. A medium weight for sum- 
mer wear and the heaviest made for winter should be 
included.. The latter should have a turtle neck, and 
either capote or large collar, The sweater with capote 
is good to sleep in. For shirts, the best quality miners’ 
blue flannel shirts will be found satisfactory. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to get them in fast color, 

The best quality oilskin or slicker suits should be 
taken for wet weather. Cheap oilskins are sticky, or 
else they are not waterproof. Many prefer long rubber 
or oilskin coats to the jacket and trousers rig, but the 
latter has the advantage of keeping a man dry at times 
when he does no wear high boots. It has, however, a 
disadvantage in that the trousers in warm weather often 
make the srements beneath as wet from perspiration as 
they would have been from rain, All waterproof cloth- 
ing sweats a man when exercising, and personally I 
would rather wear good cloth in anything but the heay- 
iest downpours. 

The keynote of comfort in the extreme winter cold of the 
Yukon is in the proper selection of underwear, Thickness 
does not count so much as quality. The smallest admix- 
ture of cotton is fatal. That I slept more comfortably 
than my partner when lying out nights 6n our trip up 
the river in January is due I think to the fact. that m 
underwear, though lighter than his, was of better 
ity. His was manufactured especially for the Yukon trade 
and was very heavy, but probably not honest goods. 
Mine was the heaviest Jaeger 1 could purchase in New 
York, and the shirts were half a dozen sizes too large. Of 
course such shirts are big in every direction, and afford a 
wide margin of overlap where the garments meet; and 
moreover several of them may be worn at one time if 
desired. As a matter of fact I never required more than 
one undershirt to keep me warm, though I haye fre- 
quently worn three pairs of heavy drawers at once, 

Next in importance to pure woolen underwear is buck- 
skin underwear, which is invaluable for breaking the 
wind and retaining the natural heat of the body. Buck- 
skin underwear absorbs perspiration from the woolen 
underwear which is worn next to the skin, and becomes 
wet and sog It should not be worn except in the 
coldest weather. There is little stretch to it, and you 
want it plenty large. ‘ 

Wristlets or pulse warmers are a good thing, and 
a money belt of some kind, leather or canvas, to be worn 
beneath the outer clothing, is a requisite. 

For the feet, heavy socks are worn at all times. The 
progression of the seasons is marked by adding to or 
decreasing the number worn at one time. For the cold- 
est weather our allowance was three pairs of ordinar 
heavy wool socks and one pair of German socks. If 
long trousers are worn the German socks are drawn up 
outside and tied, below the knee. Arctic socks, which are 
a kind of felt slipper, are very useful. They keep out ex- 
ternal dampness to a certain extent, and add protection 
against the cold just where it is most needed, A man’s 
feet may be. cold at a time when the bundled socks and 
drawers make the ankles uncom hot. ‘Two pairs 
of moccasins were worn outside this combination. When 
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entering a tent or shack the outer pair are removed, and 
the annoyance of melting snow thus avoided. Though 
light, this footgear makes a man’s feet comically bulky. 
No. 10 moccasins are none too large for a man who at 
home wears a 7 shoe. The Indians have a standing 
joke among themselves about the white man’s feet, simi- 
lar to that so long in vogue about Chicago girls. 

Lumbermen’s rubber overshoes should never be taken 
into the Yukon. They have resulted in more frozen feet 
in that country than all other causes combined. They are 
all right for moderately cold weather, but when a drop 
below 40 occurs the wearer suffers, and not infrequently 
loses his feet. Two men coming down on the steamer 
Rosalie from Skagway who had had their feet frozen in 
Chileoot Pass and expected to have them amputated 
had met their misfortune through this cause. At the 
time when number one had his feet frozen number two, 
who happened along, remarked that he thought a man 
should be able to tell when his feet were freezing and 
guard against it in time. A few hours later, when this 
man came to remove his footgear, he discovered that 
his own feet were badly frozen, and had been at the 
time he made the remark. They had pained him a good 
deal early in the day, but he thought he had succeeded 
in restoring the circulation, as they had become more 
comfortable. The cessation of pain apparently marked 
the time when they were frozen. 

One can hardly err on the side of taking in too many 
socks or moccasins when traveling in winter, especially 
over the rough ice of the river. These things wear out 
very quickly, and despite the best of care they are fre- 
quently burned at the camp-fire. I used up five pairs of 
moccasins and nearly a dozen pairs of socks on our 450- 
mile tramp over the ice in January. The moccasins as 
a rule played out by being worn through on the soles, 
though in one or two cases the life was taken out of 
them by getting too much of the fire. Our footgear got 
wet every day despite the coldness of the weather, either 
from water coming up through cracks in the ice made 
by the river changing its level, or as a result of perspira- 
tion. Every night we had to sit up close to the camp- 
fire—“‘50 below zero in your back and 1,500 above in 
your face”—and dry out our footgear, when we would 
much rather have spent the time in sleeping. More 
than once I fell asleep while watching the long row of 
articles strung on a pole on the opposite side of the fire. 
Our moccasins were commonly frozen to our socks 
when we came to take them off for drying, and we had 
to thaw them out before they could be removed. The 
insides were full of frost, which collected chiefly at heel 
and toe. We tried the experiment of turning them in- 
side out to dry the quicker. This worked all right with 
the Indian moccasins, which were sewed with sinew, 
but the moccasins procured in Victoria, which in other 
respects were much more durable, ripped as a result, 
and we had great difficulty in mending them, as the 
leather had become hard and required an awl to prop- 
erly sew—something which we did not then happen to 
have. These Victoria moccasins were made of cowskin, 
I think. They were called moosehide, but differed very 
much from other moccasins I had, tanned and made by 
Jock Darling from the skin of the moose I killed on 
my first winter hunt with him. 

The Indian moccasins sold along the river were very 
poor. With ordinary use they wore out in about two 
weeks, and rough walking would sometimes take the 
bottoms out in a day. They were made of caribou skin, 
hastily and carelessly tanned. They were said to be 
smoke tanned, but the Indians had gotten on to the 
white man’s trick of making things to sell—not to wear— 
and considered it sufficient if they looked right. When 
making their own moccasins they were much more care- 
ful of the stock that went into them. 

Their experience taught them that white men would 
buy anything and were used to being cheated. When 
there was a scarcity of skins they made the uppers of 
bed ticking, and such moccasins sold in Dawson for $8 
per pair. 

To save their moccasins the more economical of the 
white men made for themselves canvas moccasins to be 
worn on the outside, and before the brash ice was cov- 
ered with snow they manufactured insoles to protect 
their feet from the rough surface. 

Moccasins manufactured by white men, whether in 
Maine or Victoria, as far as my experience goes, are 
much superior to the Indian article. Sometimes cow- 
skin moccasins are made with the hair left on the inside. 
Oil-tanned moccasins are good for wet weather, but 
in dry cold weather they are slippery as glass, and a 
man who tries running in them after a dog team falls 
down a great many times during the day. 

The common thing for wet weather in winter is a 
waterproof moccasin reaching nearly to the knee. Such 
moccasins are called mucklucks, and the best are made 
by the coast Indians from sealskin with the fur left on 
outside, 


For summer use, heavy, oil-tanned, hob-nailed shoes 
are good. The country is very rocky and very swampy, 
and the footgear should be waterproof and strong. Have 
the shoes good and large, and pay particular attention 
to the manner in which the reinforcing piece on the in- 
side at the back is made. 

The welt in heavy shoes is apt to chafe that part of the 
foot immediately above the heel, known as the tendon 
of Achilles. The heavy leather of the uppers wrinkles, 
and ankles are also chafed. Rubber boots generally 
make blisters on the back of the heel or ankles, A good 
way to protect blistered feet is to cover the part with a 
strip of porous plaster. This sticks like grim death, and 
gives instant relief in many cases. 

For wearing qualities the sea boots used by fishermen 
on the Atlantic coast cannot be beaten. These boots 
are oil-tanned, yellow or russet in color, and made of 
the very heaviest cowskin, with good-eather soles an 
inch thick. They are waterproof and wear like iron, and 
would be invaluable for use in the work around a claim, 
but they are too heavy for traveling. E. A. Buck, of Ban- 
gor, Me., makes a first-class shoe for general use in the 
Yukon. His shoes should be ordered with extra heavy 
soles and hob-nails, and several boxes of hob-nails 
should be taken along for repens those worn out or 
lost. Buck’s shoes are the lightest weight shoes that 
I know of, that are both waterproéf and dufable. 
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I like a high shoe, but not the so-called sportsman’s 
boot. Laced boots were worn to a considerable extent, 
but proved unsatisfactory in several respects, heating the 
leg where heat is not wanted and taking time to put on 
and keep in shape. Under some circumstances light 
canvas leggins are desirable, as, for instance, on a 
muddy trail, to keep the trousers clean. 

Rubber hip boots with snag-proof bottoms are a nec- 
essary part of the outfit. A light pair of leather-soled, 
hob-nailed boots that I had gave excellent satisfaction. 
They fitted the leg tightly at the thigh and did not act 
as funnels for rain or receptacles for the slop of waves, 
which is a fault of ordinary hip boots. These boots 
were made for the sporting goods trade. 

In the Yukon summer gloves are required as well as 
the winter article. The hands need a protection against 
mosquitoes and also for working in water. Rubber 
gloves are commonly taken, and other light gloves long 
enough to protect the wrists. For winter use, buckskin 
gauntlets, or badger, lynx, beaver, bear or other fur 
mitts were worn. These mitts are very large 
and sometimes reach half way up to the elbow. 


They are generally carried by a cord reaching 
around the neck and fastened to each mitten. 
They are lined with blanket material or fur. Rabbit 


skin is said to make the warmest lining, and is most 
prized by the Indians for this purpose. Not infrequently 
other gloves are worn inside. The big gauntlets are ex- 
tremely awkward, and it is very difficult to chop with 
them on. I found that a heavy Arctic glove, of a quilted 
woolen material similar to that from which German 
socks are made, worn inside an unlined buckskin mitt, 
made a good, practical combination. For work requir- 
ing a firm grip I could slip off the buckskin gauntlets 
and wear only the gloves. There is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the proper way to make the fur mitts. Some 
say that the hair should lie toward the tips of the fingers 
to shed snow, and others that it should slant backward 
toward the arm, so that the wind will glance off. Of 
course in most gloves the latter plan is adopted. 

At times when one is not living in a tent or cabin it 
is very difficult to dry out the big fur gauntlets, which 
are constantly getting wet from perspiration. The skins 
of animals scorch very easily, and after that the article 
is rotten and useless. There is just one zone of the 
proper temperature at a camp-fire where skin articles 
will dry out and not burn. A few inches inside this 
zone the heat is too intense, and an infinitesimal dis- 
tance beyond they remain frozen. It requires a nice dis- 
crimination to select the proper distance and keep the 
things there under the changing conditions of the fire. 
Glowing embers fall over toward the roughly extempo- 
rized rack on which the articles are drying, and if they 
are not instantly removed they are likely to be ruined. 

One of the mounted police told me that buckskin 
shirts “freeze dry,” as he expressed it. All that was nec- 
essary, he said, was to hang them up outdoors in a cur- 
rent of air, and they would dry in the coldest weather. 
Nothing in my experience tended to corroborate this 
statement, The rule seemed to be that all articles ac- 
cumulated frost from moisture with the utmost facility, 
and parted with it only under the compulsion of a con- 
siderable degree of heat continuously applied. However, 
1 am still open to conviction on this point, for in a 
country where ice forms on the bottoms of rivers before 
the surface is closed and many other remarkable things 
happen, it is just as well not to be incredulous about 
anything. 

For summer wear a felt Alpine hat is very satisfac- 
tory. Caps let the rain into your hair and down the 
back of your neck, and are a nuisance. A slicker hat, 
with ear tabs, is good for cold fall rains. The long, 
drooping back effectually protects the neck, and such 
hats are very warm and comfortable. In winter some 
kind of a fur cap is required with a flap reaching down 
to protect the neck, ears and sides of the face, and tying 
under the chin, It should reach low down on the fore- 
head, and is all the better if it has a fur-lined vizor. 
Practically the only part of the face exposed is the 
mouth, nose and eyes. In temperate winter weather the 
flaps may be tied up on top of the cap, out of the way, 
and the vizor turned back. Some caps are fitted with 
face masks, but these as commonly made hinder the 
vision in a way that is annoying to the last 
degree. My face and nose were exposed in 
weather ranging from 50 to 60 degrees below zero, 
and were never touched by frost. This was at a time 
when there was no wind. In windy weather at even 25 
below one’s face becomes very numb and uncomfortable 
without protection, and for such times Mac and I wore 
nose protectors of our own design. These were simply 
strips of fur about an inch wide, reaching horizontall 
across the front of the cap, and covering the lower half 
of the bridge of the nose. They were permanently at- 
tached to one side of the cap, and arranged to button 
on the other side when in use. They came in opportune- 
ly when we crossed Chilcoot Pass in a gale of wind 
and with the thermometer at the lowest point it had 
reached up to February. 

A fair supply of silk handkerchiefs should be taken 
along for winter use. They go a long way toward pre- 
serving one’s peace of mind in cold weather. Also, in 
the interests of comfort, one should not neglect a liberal 
amount of toilet paper. 


Be sure that your toilet soap is the kind that works 
in cold water; also that you have not forgotten towels. 
Towels are an important part of the outfit. If they out- 
live their usefulness for the purpose for which they were 
intended, they will come in handy for cleaning dishes. 

A pocket comb and a little round pocket glass the 
size of a silver dollar will go a long way toward pre- 
serving a man’s self-respect, and a razor should always 
be taken. Beards may be good to protect the throat 
and face in countries not quite so cold, but in the 
Yukon they are never allowed to grow any length, be- 
cause they freeze and make it awkward for a man to talk 
or eat. Some men shave every week or two in cold 
weather, and others clip their mustaches and beard fre- 
quently. 

They have a saying that in the Yukon a man only 
bathes in summer or when he breaks through the ice, 
and it is a fact that some men never take off their clothes, 
Mac and I, however, managed to wash from head to foot 
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quite regularly, despite the cold. We liked the water as 
hot as we could bear it, and cold baths in midwinter 
were not popular in our corner of the woods. 

We had a wholesome fear of that horrible little ani- 
mal which has a penchant for the unwashed class, and 
fortunately escaped without seeing one in the eritire 
time we were in the Yukon. A precaution which we 
adopted, suggested by the police, was a cube of cam- 
phor, sewed in a bag, and suspended by a string about 
the neck. I also wore a tiny metal badge engraved with 
my name and address for purposes of identification. 
In the Yukon some indestructible form of identification 
is highly desirable. . 

For sewing outfit one should include scissors, large 
needles, and heavy linen thread or gill twine. A ball 
of yarn and darning needles are also required, and sail 
needles and twine come in handy. For heavy sewing a 
sailor’s palm thimble is needed, and an awl for mending 
shoes and moccasins should not be forgotten. Take 
along wax for waxing thread, and some shoemakers’ 
wax-ends as well, Also take a couple of yards of 80z. 
duck for patching clothes, or making moccasins. Can- 
vas will save the seat of a pair of pants when nothing 
else will, 

Clothing and the small articles of personal outfit are 
carried in clothing sacks. The brown oiled canvas 
sacks are waterproof and satisfactory. A knapsack for 
small articles is also desirable. One or two pairs of 
stout pack straps should be provided. See that they 
are well put together, as they are apt to give out where 
riveted. 

A good watch is of the utmost importance. Nothing 
but a full-jeweled movement will answer for a cold 
country, and even the best sometimes will not run in 
low temperature. Cheap watches depend on oil to 
lubricate the movements, and this oil freezes and stops 
the watches. In very cold weather a poor watch will 
not run, even if tucked down inside the clothing next a 
man’s body. Nowhere in the world is a reliable watch 
more needed. 

J. B. Burnuam. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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[From the National Geographic Magazine.) 


Amonc the many interesting features to be seen by 
visitors to Alaska, the animal life is noteworthy for 
several reasons. During the brief summer the other- 
wise desolate tundras are animated by swarms of water 
fowl, which arrive from the south in spring as soon as 
the bare ground begins to appear, and after a short de- 
lay set about their summer housekeeping. The water 
fowl on the rivers and lakes of the interior are the 
familiar species which winter among the ponds and 
marshes of the western United States. The Canada, 
Hutchin’s, white-fronted and snowy geese are there with 
swans and fresh-water ducks of many species. Besides 
these, sand-hill cranes and numerous waders abound. 
One of the most strikingly colored species along the 
small tributaries of the Yukon is the harlequin duck. 
The most interesting part of the bird life of this region, 
however, is found along the coast of Bering Sea. Four 
species of eider ducks occur there, some of which are 
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very handsome, Among these the king, Steller’s, and 
spectacled eiders are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations.* 

The emperor goer is another fine bird peculiar to 

this country; it its home in the marshy region be- 
tween the mouths of the Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers. 
It is the most elegantly dressed of its kind in America. 
The top and sides of the head and neck are snowy white, 
the chin, throat and under side of the neck blackish, 
and the feathers of the back a soft, silky, gray color, 
bordered by a black crescent near the end and tipped 
with white. The under surface is similar, but duller, and 
the feet are vivid orange. 
_ The black brant pass along the coast of Bering Sea 
in great numbers every spring, and afford royal sport 
to sons fortunate enough to choose good stands 
while the flight lasts. : . 

During the four years the writer lived at St. Michael 
water fowl was a very important item in the bill of fare, 


Ne ee ek Oe, Bie. WV, Uren, Raine, Gamer: M.S. 
lor hotographs bird mammal 
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and when the frosty autumn days approached he sallied 
out with his companions into the marshes to lay in a 
supply of ducks and geese for winter. The question of 


cold storage cut no figure, for the two or three hundred 
birds brought in were drawn and hung up in an old 
warehouse and the climate did the rest, enabling us to 
have roast duck or goose during the entire winter. 
Among the numerous berries growing wild on the tree- 
less hills of this coast, a kind of blueberry is very abun- 
dant in September, and the young ducks feed upon it 
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until they become excessively fat and so delicately fla- 
vored that they are delicious morsels. We became tired 
of hung duck, however, before the winter ended, and 
when the first solitary goose came flying over in spring, 
on a reconnoitering trip, there was general rejoicing. 
I still remember the hearty zest with which we put an 
extra edge on our knives and attacked the pioneer old 
gander that fell to our guns. He was lean and tough 
after his long flight, but was thoroughly enjoyed as an 
earnest of the coming season of plenty. 

Two kinds of ptarmigan are common on the main- 
land, and will be considered dainty birds by many a 
hungry prospector, although to tell the truth they are 
about the poorest flavored of the American grouse. 
Their handsome summer plumage of mottled brown 
gives way in winter to one of snowy white. In winter, 
in the valley of the Kuskokwim, the ptarmigan called 
willow grouse gather in large flocks. During my sledge 
journeys I sometimes encountered flocks of hundreds 
among the patches of scrubby willows, and when flushed 
it seemed as if the snowy surface of the ground had sud- 
denly burst up and taken wing. 

When the first mossy knolls appear in spring the 
willow grouse begins to lose its snowy winter dress. At 
first a few brown feathers show above the base of the 
bill and gradually increase in number until the entire 
head becomes brown while 'the body is still white. This 
progressive change keeps pace with the melting snow, 
and with the disappearance of the last drifts the last 
white feather has been dropped and the bird is in full 
summer garb. The willow grouse begins its courtship 
in May, with the appearance of the first brown feathers, 
and it is vigorously carried on with loud challenging 
notes of defiance, accompanied by many fierce rough- 
and-tumble fights. When the ground is mostly bare, 
the snow remaining only in scattered drifts, the males 


gives up the chase and fairly splits his throat with ex- 
ultant notes. The Eskimos take advantage of this bel- 
ligerency, and snare many ptarmigan by means of fine 
sinew nets placed on small stakes set on the snow around 
stuffed skins of male birds. The hunter conceals himself 
and imitates the challenge cries until a neighboring 
grouse dashes blindly at his supposed rival and becomes 
enmeshed in the net. 

Aside from the birds which have a definite value as 
food are numerous smaller species, among which the 
“whisky jack” will become a familiar character to the 
miners. He is a kind of jay with a dull, smoky-brown 
coat and bright, inquisitive eyes, and is withal an intelli- 
gent and companionable little chap who has no hesita- 
tion in sharing your camp for the gratification of a 
frank curiosity and sound appetite. His impish ways 
were always highly entertaining to me, and, I do not 
doubt, will furnish amusement to many a gold hunter 
in his lonely camp. 

Although I have dwelt upon the birds, because they 
are more numerous and more generally distributed than 
most other kinds of game, the matt who loves the rifle 
will find his opportunity among the mountains and val- 
leys of the interior. Formerly large mammals were 
much more numerous in Alaska than at present, and 
the decrease has come about almost entirely sitice our 
ownership of the country. The history of the fur seal 
is well known. The sea otter is another animal that is 
passing away. Its doom is even more certain than that 
of the fur seal, for it is a dangerous thing for an animal 
to wear a coat worth from five hundred to a thousand 
dollars. All that has kept the sea otter from extinction 
is its shyness and the fact that the stormy parts of the 
sea it frequents render its pursuit hazardous and uncer- 
tain. Upon the mainland are several fine mammals, 
among which native reindeer are the most generally dis- 
tributed. There are two kinds of these deer—a large, 
dark-colored one, called the woodland caribou, which 
lives in the wooded district of the upper Yukon, and a 
smaller, paler kind, called the barren ground caribou, 
which lives in the open tundras or treeless country. 
Barren ground caribou were once exceedingly numerous, 
and the coast hills along the shores of Norton Sound 
are still scored with their trails, leading diagonally up 
to the cool summits, where the animals used to go in 
summer to avoid the mosquitoes that swarm on the tun- 
dras. But even so far back as 1877 the caribou was very 
rare along most of the coast of Bering Sea. When 
Alaska passed under American control it became pos- 
sible for the natives to secure breech-loading rifles, es- 
pecially where whalers and trading scliooners called, and 
the result was a rapid slaughter of the large game. 

Since the barren ground caribou usually live in the 
open tundras where there is no cover, it is extremely 
difficult for the hunter to approach unseen. Like the 
antelope of our Western plains, they are inquisitive ani- 
mals, and before starting away often make a circuit about 
anything which excites their interest. Before they be- 
came sophisticated by the common use of guns the Es- 
kimos had an ingenious method of stalking them in 
open ground, which the old hunters told me was very 
successful, The Eskimos hunted in pairs, and when 
they found a bunch of caribou on an open plain they 
would start directly for the animals, one hunter walking 
immediately behind the other, keeping step, with their 
bodies touching, so that from the front they appeared 
like one man. When they were still some distance away 
the caribou would throw up their heads and start off to 
circle around the intruders. The hunters kept on in 
their original course, apparently paying no attention to 
them, and when the men passed the first little bush, knoll 
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choose these white patches as the stage upon which to 
strut and ruffle for the admiration of their female friends. 
In the tundras they may be seen and heard on all sides 
as they fly up with stiffened wings a few yards above the 
snowbanks and then glide down, utterin 

notes, Every now an 

cock become too obnoxious for his neighbor, who starts 
full tilt for his detested rival. The latter likes nothing 
better, and meets the enemy in midair. They clinch and 
fall to the ground, apparently using beak, wings and 
claws in the encounter. During such times the moult 
of white feathers is profuse, and the combatants are the 
center of a eee lur of whirling-plumage. Directly 
one of the birds gets h and starts off in hasty 
flight, pursued for 30 or . by the victor, who then 


loud, harsh 
then the efforts of some gallant 


CARIBOU. ; 
or other cover the one in the rear sank down behind 
it while his companion kept on. The caribou. con- 
tinued to circle as the single hunter advanced, and were 
almost certain to pass close to the concealed man and 
thus afford a deadly shot at short range. The sudden 
appearance of the concealed himnter drew the attention 
of the game from the man who had gone on, enabling 
him to drop flat upon the ground without being no- 
ticed.. The caribou, in starting off wildly from the new 
danger, often ran within shot of the man who had last 
concealed himself. Hunters told me that in this way 
they often got several shots before the animals finally 
ented their wits and left the vicinity. 
The large woodland caribou of the upper Yukon lives 
in the forest with the moose. The latter ranges over 





much of the interior, and during my residence in the 
country a single individual was killed in the Yukon delta 
close to the sea—a very rare occurrence. In summer 
they are rarely hunted by the Indians in the dense for- 
ests of the upper Yukon, but are killed every now and 
then on the banks of streams or while swimming across 
them. In winter they wander from place to place, brows- 
ing on the tender twigs of cottonwoods, white birches 
and willows, until the increasing depth of snow forces 
them to unite in “yards.” When caught in deep snow 
or with a heavy crust they are easily killed by the In- 
dians, who follow them on snowshoes. 

On the upper Yukon the old method of moose hunt- 
ing in early winter was for the Indians to go out on 
snowshoes after a heavy snowfall and search for fresh 
trails. When one was found the swiftest runner, stripped 
to a shirt and breeches, and carrying a light shotgun 
loaded with ball, started off after the moose, while the 
women and slower runners followed. Sometimes a 
moose would run eight or ten miles before being over- 
taken. At this season the cold is generally very intense, 
and the hunter would quickly freeze if he stopped while 
heated from his long rum and with so little clothing. 
For this reason, after killing the moose he returned to 
camp at a run, leaving the followers to cut up and drag 
the carcass home. en there was a light crust small 
dogs were used to bring the moose to bay and enable 
the hunter to kill it with less exertion. Before the snow 
fell in autumn the moose were stalked in the dense 
spruce thickets, but they were véry wary animals, and 
usually became alarmed and started off at a swift trot, 
with a great clatter of hoofs, before the hunter caught 
sight of them. At such times the Indian, knowing the 
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country and the habits of the gume, would run at his 
best speed to the opposite side of the small basin or val- 
ley and take a position where he could see for some dis- 
tance 6n all sides, for when started in this manner the 
moose often made a wide circuit and returned within 
gunshot. 

Two species of mountain sheep, quite differént from 
one another and from the Rocky Mountain bighorn, are 
known in northwestern America. The first of these, a 
superb, snow-white animal, was described by the writer 
some years ago as Ovis dalli, in honor of Prof. Wm. H. 
Dall, the pioneer scientific explorer on the Yukon, The 
specimens upon which my description was based were 
obtained from the Fort Reliance country by Mr. L. N. 
McQuesten, now President of the Order of Yukon Pio- 
neers. Dall’s mountain sheep is found over a wide area, 
from the low hills beyond the tree limit near the Arctic 
coast south across the Yukon and Kuskokwim to the 
Alaskan range. Last year Dr. J. A. Allen described an- 
other species from the headwaters of the Stikine River 
and named it Ovis stonei. But little is known of this 
handsome animal, which has a dark, almost iron-gray, 
coat, very different from the white of Dall’s sheep. The 
discovery of these two sheep in northwestern America 
indicates that we may expect other interesting, if less 
striking, new forms of animal life in the mountains of 
that region. 

In the high mountains bordering the Pacific coast, 
north of Sitka, mountain goats occur, but we have little 
definite information concerning their range and abun- 
dance. Owing to. the white color of Dall’s sheep, it is 
quite odebelile that in many cases they may have been 
mistaken for goats. 

Bears also are very numerous in some places, and 
several kinds are known to occur. The huge bear of 
Kadiak and the Alaskan peninsula is the largest species 
in the world, and the skull of an old male looks as if he 
belonged to the animal life of a former geologic age, 
when beasts of gigantic size roamed the earth, Black 
bears are come distributed over the mainland, except 
on the barren tundras bordering the Arctic coast. About 
the last of October or first of November they find a 
sheltered cleft or cavern in the rocks, where they make 
a bed of leaves and grasses and hibernate until the warm 
days of April bring them out again, On the upper Yu- 
kon the Indians kill them with arrows, guns or spears. 
Some of the bravest and most powerful of the hunters 
will attack them armed only with a long-bladed knife. 
In such cases the hunter wraps a blanket about his left 
hand and arm, and with’ it thus protected thrusts it out 
for the bear to seize as it rises upon its haunches,. giving 
him an opportunity to make a fatal thrust under the 
guard thus formed. Both Eskimos and Indians ‘give 
these animals credit for supernatural knowledge and cun- 
ning. The Eskimo hunters are very careful not to speak 
in a disrespectful manner of bears, and are especially 
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guarded against letting any one know of their plan to 
go on a bear hunt. They believe firmly that if they 
should speak of such intention these animals would 
know it at once and lie in ambush to attack them. Bears 
figure largely in the folk-lore and ceremonial dances of 
the Eskimos on the lower Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers. 

About the Arctic coast the polar bear is a regular win- 
ter visitor, and a half-grown individual was killed near 
St. Michael in August, 1880. They are common on the 
pack ice of the Arctic Ocean north of Bering Strait, 
and many were seen during the cruise of the Corwin in 
1881. The accompanying illustration represents a female 


is to be greatly deplored, but cannot well be avoided, 
and it is altogether probable that within two or three 
years it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure specimens for scientific purposes. The U. S. Na- 
tional Museum in Washington is the proper repository 
for a full representation of the animals indigenous to 
our territory, for exhibition purposes as well as scientific 
study, and it will be a great loss to science if any of the 
large Alaskan mammals become extinct before a proper 
series of skins and skulls is in the possession of this in- 
stitution. I wish to impress this upon settlers and others 
going to Alaska the present season, in the hope that, 


his head resting on them. When we came even with 
him he raised his head, slowly and just a little, and 
remained in that position until the birds took wing two 
rods in front of him. Four loads of shot followed, but 
only one bird stopped. Away they went through the 
open woods, two dropping behind a big log and the rest, 
some fifteen or twenty of them, kept on to the dense 
willow thicket on the creek bank. We got one of the 
two that stopped:in the woods, and went on into the 
thicket. Here quail got up one, two and three at a time, 
and flew for the four corners of creation. We shot and 
shot, and quail flew away and quail fell dead. We 
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killed by the writer near Wrangel Island, while with 
the Corwin. In summer these animals are usually well 
fed and avoid encountering men whenever possible. In 
winter, when hunger presses, they become dangerous, 
and I have heard of several Eskimos who were killed, 
and have seen others who were badly scarred from en- 
counters with them. 

In the fall, as the pack ice comes south through Bering 
Strait, it brings great herds of walruses and many white 
bears. The latter sometimes reach the Fur Seal ideale 
but only at rare intervals. Some years mafty of the bears 
fail to retreat beyond the strait early enough in spring, 
and are left stranded on St. Matthew and*St. Lawrence 
islands. During the summer of 1874 Mr. Elliott and 
Lieut. Maynard found them on St. Matthew Island to the 
number of several hundred. When these gentlemen 
landed on the neighboring Hall Island the same season 
sixteen white bears were in sight as the boat approached 
the shore, ten of which were together on the beach. 

ite a number were killed and none showed fight. 

hey were fat and when asleep were easily approached. 
When aroused they stood up and sniffed at the party 
as if to learn whether they were friends or foes, and 
when the men were scented the bears ran back into the 
hills. At this time they were seen feeding on grass and 
roots, with motions like those of a grazing hog. 

Aside from the whales the walrus is the largest Alaskan 
mammal. Formerly it was very numerous around the 
islands and along the American coast of Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. During the cruise of the Corwin 
we saw thousands of them on the border of the pack ice. 
The Eskimos report the female walruses to be very dan- 
gerous in April and May, when they have young. At 
that time they say an old female will attack a man in a 
kyak on sight, and become as fierce and dangerous as an 
old bear. An Eskimo living at Cape Vancouver once 
told me of an encounter he had had with a walrus while 
seal hunting in the drift ice off the cape, in which he 
and a companion had a narrow-escape. They met and 
killed a young walrus without having seen the female. 
A moment later she arose in the water, and catching 
sight of the hunters uttered a hoarse, bellowing cry, 
and dashed at them. The men paddled for their lives 
and reached a cake of ice just in tinie to escape. Several 
times, supposing she had gone; they launched their 
kyaks, but the moment they didso she appeared and 
drove them back on the ice. Dufing our cruise in the 
Arctic we saw many females with young, and the watch- 
fulness of the old ones was very noticeable. The young 
nearly always swam directly in front of its mother, and 
the latter in diving always carried the little one under 
with her by resting the points of her tusks on its shoul- 
ders and forcing it down. 

In the old days, when caribou were abundant, wolves 
were common and ran in large packs. With the grow- 
ing scarcity of caribou the wolves decreased until, dur- 
ing my residence at St. Michael, they were uncommon 
along the coast of Bering Sea and the adjacent in- 
terior. The white and blue Arctic or stone foxes are 
common on the barrens, and red foxes are~also com- 
mon and much more widely distributed. The region 
about Dawson City was formerly noted for the number 
and quality of the black fox skins taken there every win- 
ter. Canada lynxes, wolverines, land otter, American 
sable and mink are among the fur-bearing animals which 
helped make up the main wealth of Alaska until recent 
developments. 


Among the “rats and mice and such small deer” are 
many animals of more or less interest. The whistling 
marmots live in the mountains about the upper Yukon 
and Tanana rivers, and the bob-tailed little conies are 
also found in that region. The last-named animal makes 
its home in broken, masses’ of rock, and has an amusing 
way of barking at strange visitors with a squeaking voice 
like that of a toy dog. 

The great increase in the population of Alaska which 
is now taking place cannot but have a decided effect oe 
the large game. Most of the prospecting parties will be 
provided with rifles and will take every ee of 
securing an addition to their scanty camp fare. ith 
this going on in thousands of localities in the hitherto 
unvisited areas, the effect will necessarily be disastrous 
to such animals as bears, mountain sheep, caribou and 
moose. Unfortunately not a museum in the world has 
even a sable representation from Alaska of any of 


these animals. , 
The threatened early extermination of such fine species 


having their attention called to the importance of saving 
specimens, they may take a patriotic interest in placing 
them in the National Capital. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Jim and I, 


Jim keeps the drug store, and I don’t do much of 
anything. There are several good drug clerks in the 
town, so Jim can get away whenever he wants to. Jim 
likes to shoot; same here. Jim can shoot. Well, I can 
shoot some, but you see Jim’s a corker; and he is the 
sort of fellow who likes to see his partner grass a quail 
better than to do it himself, and he always seems to be 
thinking more of his partner having a good time than 
of having it himself. Then, if you can’t shoot quail in 
the brush, he is awful handy to have along with you, 
because the brush don’t seem to bother him a bit. He 
kills them just the same, Jim has a wonderful eye for 
squirrels too, and it’s a mighty small bit ef. gray, way 
up in a tree, if he don’t see it. Jim is bound to be all 
right, for old Joe always liked him, and old Joe is mighty 
particular about things. If you knew Jim you would 
want to go shooting with him, and if you. went once 
you would want to go again. 

Last September there were lots of hickory nuts, and 
there were squirrels too; so one afternoon Jim and I 
drove out to the big woods, just to loaf round and see 
if the squirrels were dropping any chips out of the hick- 
ories. There were abundant signs under a dozen or more 
trees in various parts of the woods; there were hun- 
dreds of hickory trees there, all of them bending with 
their weight of nuts; but the squirrels confined them- 
selves to a few particular trees, as they always do. I 
happened to get a glimpse of a squirrel’s tail in the fork 
of a big ash, fully 80ft. high. Nothing was visible except 
a couple of inches of gray tail. Jim went round to the 
other side, and after going back some 4oyds. from the 
tree, said he believed he “could see the white under the 
squirrel’s jaws.” “I'll shoot anyway, and perhaps you 
will then get a shot.” (He had a .22.rifle, and I a shot- 
gun.) When he fired the squirrel jumped 2 or 3ft. high, 
turning round and spreading its limbs and tail, and went 
sailing toward the ground at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Supposing it was not hurt, but frightened into 
making one of those phenomenal leaps they sometimes 
make, I fired at.it while it was in midair, and saw it 
tumble over and over the rest of the way to the ground. 
We found that Jim’s bullet had smashed its lower jaw, 
and its hide was riddled with shot, whereupon Jim and I 
shook hands. 

We did not see any more for a couple of hours, but 
along about 5 o’clock they began to wake up, and we 
heard two or three barking, and it being a very still 
evening we heard from where we sat a faint patter of 
chips in several directions; so we separated and began 
to look for meat in good earnest. A rifle is a very poor 
tool for this kind of work, for the squirrels were con- 
stantly in motion, except when eating a nut, and then 
they took care to keep hidden, and would drop the nut 
and run if they caught sight of a man; so Jim only got 
one, while four fell to the shotgun, making six for the 
afternoon. 

Late in November, when the frosts and the rains had 
somewhat beat down the weeds, and the winds had 
swept the leaves from the trees, and heaped them in the 
hollows of the woods, or piled them in the corners of 
the fences, Jim and I went up the creek to look for 
uail. We went into a big tract of weed-grown stubble. 
Kies the fences that surrounded it, and along the two 
brooks that ran through it, were plenty of sumach and 
thickets of briers and bushes. Old Joe sailed into the 
weeds in a style that said: “I’ll get ’em for you;” but 
he didn’t get ‘em, for they were not there. It was a long 
tramp that yielded nothing but great expectations. Then 
we went to a big weed field over. on the creek bottom, 
and saw old Joe way off yonder some eighty rods, stop 
galloping, come to a full stop, snuff the air a moment, 
trot a few steps, then walk a couple of rods, stop, and 
presently sink slowly out of sight into the weeds. The 
old ‘fellow was too tired to remain standing and had 
“lain down on ’em.” .When we came to him he was 
crouched flat on the ground with forelegs extended and 
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didn’t know how many times we shot, nor how many got 
away, nor how many we killed; but old Joe gathered 
seven and then caught a winged one, which he was carry- 
ing so tenderly that it flirted itself out of his mouth and 
started into a muskrat hole. We got it out of the hole, 
and it got into the thick brush of a fallen tree top, with 
Joe tumbling an@ plunging through the brush in a chase 
that ended in the capture of the quail. 

Then we went across an old pasture field on the way 
to another likely place, and Joe found a little bunch of 
quail right out in the pasture, and we got just one. We 
followed them and got one more. We tried to find an- 
other covey, but failed, and went back to where we left 
the buggy, Jim shooting a rabbit on the way. 

As Jim got out of the buggy at home he said he reck- 
oned we would go again, and we did; but that is an- 
other story. O. H. Hampton. 


St. Louis Notes. 


' 

THE commission merchants and game dealers of this 
city are still at work on their organization to assist the 
preservation of game by the cold storage process. Al- 
though they announced that sportsmen’s clubs were 
working with them we note that all the officers of the 
association are commission merchants and dealers in 
game. So far as game is concerned the main object of 
this association seems to be to provide a wide-open mar- 
ket for this city... They intend to ask the coming Legis- 
lature to amend the game laws so that game not killed 
in this State may nevertheless be sold the year around 
in the St. Louis market. This means, of course, that 
the killing of game in this State will be continued irre- 
spective of any game law. There will always be a mar- 
ket for what the market hunters may shoot. Considering 
that New York has just abolished this feature of their 
game law, it would be a strange move for Missouri to 
make such a retrogression in her legislation. The com- 
mission game dealers have plenty of money back of them 
and also the indirect aid of the big hotels and restaurants, 
which would like to be able to serve game the year 
around. Unless the sportsmen of Missouri wake up and 
do something to prevent this change in legislation it 
may be secured by the game dealers. Another change 
which the game dealers desire is the abolishment of 
game wardens. Although this State has no appropria- 
tion for the wardens, yet good work has been accom- 
plished by volunteer service, and many illegal hunters 
and fishers have been arrested and heavily fined. The 
game dealers intend to make a strong effort to have this 
‘nuisance” abolished, as they term it. As a sample of 
what they are doing to influence public opinion they in- 
tend to print and distribute 50,000 circulars throtghout 
the State. 

Mr. Horace Kephart, who is well known to readers of 
Forest AND STREAM, is interesting himself in the forma- 
tion of a company of sharpshooters. At a recent meet- 
ing articles of agreement were drawn up, one of them 
being as follows: 

“No one shall be accepted as a member of this com- 
pany when it is mustered into the United States service 
unless he can hit the re of an average-sized man ten 
times consecutively with the rifle at 200yds., shooting 
offhand, not more than two re-entries being allowed.” 

There are plenty of marksmen in St. Louis who can 
meet this requirement, and there will be no difficulty in 
getting up sucha company as Mr. Kephart desires. 

A committee of the Castor River Fishing and Hunt- 


“ing Club, ny went to southeast Missouri and picked 
u 


a site for the club house, which is now in process of 
erection, and will be completed in about two weeks; the 
members are looking forward with pleasure to its open- 
ing. This club contains some of the best anglers in St. 
Louis, a number of them being readers of your journal. 

So far this season there has been an excess of rainfall 
in this section of the country of nearly 8in. This means 
that there has been continued high water since early 
spring, and it is yet too high for fishing except in a few 
inland lakes. This also means that the game fish will 
have time to spawn and take care of their young before 
they can be caught by the fishermen. If nature would 
provide for their protection ae year as she has this 
year it would be a grand thing for fish propagation in 
this State. It will be a couple of weeks before the waters 
are low enough for fishing, and if the usual June rains, 
come there not be much angling before July. 
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May 14, 1898.] 


If the game wardens of Illinois who are located near 
St. Louis will keep their eyes open on Sundays they 
may be able to bag a lot of netters who make a practice 
of going across the river on Sundays and seining the 
creeks, which are easily reached from this city. It is to 
be hoped that these parties will be caught and heavily 


fined. 
St. Louis, May T. 


ABERDEEN, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Loss of a Landmark. 


Cu1caco, Ill., May 2.—The burning of Maksawba Club 
house in Indiana on last Sunday afternoon, as briefly 
wired to ForEsT AND STREAM, is the second calamity of 
the kind to occur to sportsmen of this vicinity -this 
spring. In the case of Poygan Club house, of Wisconsin, 
it is very likely that the fire was the work of incendiaries. 
The Maksawba fire was pure accident, and occurred in 
broad daylight, while a number of the members were 
in the building. The club keeper, Ira Pease, came into 
the gun room and hastily told the members there to grab 
their belongings, for the building was on fire and was 
sure to go. The fire started in the old structure back 
of the main building, and was never under control. 
About $6,000 insurance is collectible, and out of this a 
new building will no doubt be put up. The old building 
was not an architectural wonder, but with it went the 
treasured associations of over twenty years, and in its 
loss the wide marshes of the Kankakee lost one of the 
landmarks long known of all the shooting craft of this 
region. There has never been a more popular or more 
comfortable shooting club among our shooters here, and 
perhaps no Chicago club has grounds offering even to- 
day so great a variety of sport. Ducks are not so abun- 
dant now as they once were, but snipe, rail, woodcock, 
quail, grouse, rabbits, some small fur, and any amount 
of fine pike and bass fishing, are still among the attrac- 
tions fortunately not injured by the fire. 

Mr. Kinney lost a shotgun, and Mr. Organ lost a 
light gun belonging to his wife. The keeper lost a 
valuable 10-gauge Scott gun given him years ago by 
Mr. Cox, one of the members. A number of members 
had their lockers full of clothing, boots, ammunition, etc., 
all of which was a total loss. 

Among others present at.the time of the fire were 
Mayor Carter H. Harrison and ex-Mayor Hempstead 
Washburne, Messrs, Graham H. Harris, Jack Wiggins, 
John Watson, W. H. Haskell and John C. Harkell. 
None of these was able to do much toward saving any 
property. John Watson declares that he was innocent, 
some members having suggested that, as he had that 
day fired his last shot for the season on snipe, he prob- 
ably had thought it best for everybody else to end the 
season at the same time! 


Plover. - 


The jack snipe had pretty much left this latitude by the 
first of this week, but the golden plover are just coming 
in. Italian Joe, the great plover sharp of this section, 
killed 114 golden plover last Saturday near his favorite 
hunting grounds at Summit. The Graham boys, who 
live at Long Lake, north of Chicago, on the Wisconsin 
Central road, say that yesterday there were hundreds of 
golden plover working on the fields in that neighbor- 
hood. Not a great many of our shooters hunt plover, 
but for those who do this week should offer sport. 


Ended, 


Last Sunday ended the legal duck season in Wiscon- 
sin, which seems to have been prolific both of ducks 
and duck shooters. Upon the subject of spring shoot- 
ing the Milwaukee Sentinel thus voices a growing belief: 

‘This spring the slaughter of ducks in Wisconsin has 
been mercilessly prosecuted, some Milwaukee hunters 
having brought home as many as 150 birds as the result 
of a week’s shooting. On Lake Koshkonong thousands 
of canvasback ducks have been killed by market hunters, 
on Poggan, Winneconne and Puckaway lakes bluebills 
and redheads have been chased off their feeding and 
breeding grounds, and in Waukesha county the ducks 
have scarcely had an opportunity to breathe freely, so 
sharp has been the pursuit of the hunters. . 

“*A law should be passed at the next session of the 
Legislature prohibiting spring shooting,’ said a Mil- 
waukee sportsman yesterday, while discussing the effect 
of killing ducks during the breeding season. ‘Every fall 
the complaint is made that the duck shooting grows 

oorer and poorer with each succeeding year, but the 
satel seem to fail to recognize the fact that they can- 
not eat their cake and have it too. If the birds are mo- 
lested in the spring they are driven elsewhere if not 
killed, and that is why I argue against shooting in the 
early part of each year.’” 


Death of Mr. Shorb. 


In an Ohio paper I read this week of the death of E. 
H. Shorb, of Van Wert, O., a member of the Fish and 
Game Commission, and in charge of the State pheas- 
antry, in which position his work has attracted much at- 
tention. Mr. Shorb was in feeble health when I last saw 
him in Chicago last February, but we had no hint that 
his ailment was so serious. His successor is A. J. Haz- 
lett, of Crawford county. E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Buriprnc, Chicago. 








Spring Bay Bird Shooting. 


CuincoreacuE, Va., May 2.—Bay birds are getting 
quite plenty. at Chincoteague Island, with the best pros- 
pect of an abundance from May 10 to June 1—the indi- 
cations are that we will have a good supply. T. G. E 





The FoREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, und as much 
earlier as practtouble, ; 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Rea and River Sishing. 
The Yellowtail. | 


AvALon, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., April—It may be 
rank heresy for an old New Yorker who has spent 
most of his fishing years on the St. Lawrence among the 
black bass, and many years in the haunts of the gray 
snapper and tuna in Florida, to set up a claim for far- 
away California as a paradise of the game fish hunter; 
but I confess, after ten seasons at Santa Catalina Island, 
I am tempted to do it. 

Within the past ten years California has become famous 
as a tourist resort; and gradvally those who come West 
are beginning to learn that California is not a winter re- 
sort alone, but that the summers along shore are more 
comfortable and delightful than those in almost any 
other section of the country. It is this feature which 
gives an especial charm to the ocean fishing at the isl- 
ands off shore. There are seven or eight of these, some 
beautiful and abounding in picturesque features; some 
are low and broken; others as Santa Cruz, rise like 
a huge mountain with lofty cliffs; while others again, 
as Santa Catalina, are a combination of all. The last is 
famous for its game fishes and their vast numbers, and 
is the only one having fine hotels, cottages, and a town 
connected with the mainland by a daily line of steamers. 

Avalon is on the bay of that name on the southwestern 
coast, thirty miles from the mainland, and three hours 
and a half from Los Angeles. It is one of the pictur- 
esque spots in California, and has earned a remarkable 
reputation for the variety and number of its game fish 
and the sport that can be had from April to December. 
The bay of Avalon is about half a mile across, forming 
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Gardner, Arnold Hodson, Chris Ringsen, and others, 
any one of whom the stranger can trust implicitly to 
give him a day’s or a week’s sport. The boat stands 
and the boatmen are features of Avalon. The boat 
stands are strung along the beach, skirting the main 
driveway, which follows the sweep of the bay. These 
are places of interest, and) each boatman has his especial 
champions, and at night it is the correct thing to stroll 
from stand to stand to compare the catches, the size of 
the rods, and other points of interest, while in the 
morning the stands are filled with anglers, who are never 
weary of comparing tackle and discussing the big fish 
they have caught. 

We have made arrangements for a day’s fishing, and 
at 4 o’clock are down on the beach. The Venetian fish- 
ermen or bait catchers are just hauling the seine, and 
have beached half a ton of sardines, out of which our 
boatman is making his selection. The bait boxes being 
filled, we shove off. The boat is rather heavy, but a 
good rower, broad of beam and rigged for three; the 
oarsman, who baits and “gaffs”; then in front of him 
sits a fisherman in a comfortable armchair, facing his 
companion in the stern, or the two may face the stern 
and fish on opposite sides. The equipment is two rods, 
weighing about 180z, The reels are big Vom Hofe rub- 
ber affairs, holding 6ooft. of wet 18-strand cuttybunk 
line. The hook, a bronzed tarpon hook, is attached by 
a 6 or 8in. piano wire leader. e bait is a big sardine, 
6 or 8in. long, tied upon the hook so that it will run 
naturally and not twist, as anything approaching a spoon 
or its motion is a dismal failure. The fish must run 
along in a natural manner or like a sardine in distress. 
Sometimes a pipe sinker is used, if fish are lying low, 
but usually the start is made on the surface. About rooft, 
of line is unreeled, and with finger on the brake we are 
ready. The brake is an important feature, and, curiously, 
all reels are made without one. Some fishermen use a 





a perfect crescent, and guarded by rocky sentinels. The 
town skirts the shore, the houses climbing the hills 
and dotting the landscape here and there, The town is 
in the mouth of a deep cafion, which almost cuts the 
island in two here, and from the hills on its sides a 
scene of great beauty stretches away. One looks down 
on the blue ocean and hundreds of lateral cafions winding 
in every direction; 100 miles away the snow- 
capped peaks of San Bernardino, San Jacinto, and 
others; and in the immediate foreground the vineyards 
and orange groves of Los Angeles and other counties. 

Santa Catalina is about twenty-two miles long and 
seven or eight miles wide at the widest point; a moun- 
tain range rising from the sea, cut and bored into strange 
shapes and breasting the sea with bold and lofty cliffs, 
which give it a grand and impressive appearance to the 
angler who rows along on the placid water beneath 
them. The shores of the California mainland are char- 
acterized by rough water, but here is a region of calms, 
where one drifts along the edge of the kelp a few 
feet from the rock, in water from 50 to 200ft. deep, re- 
minding one, so far as the scenery is concerned, of some 
of the islands of the St. Lawrence, though the rocks here 
are vastly higher. A more peculiar fishing country one 
could hardly find. The season, roughly speaking, is from 
April to December, though fish of various kinds can be 
taken at all times; but this is the best time for yellow- 
tail, sea bass, black sea bass, and tuna. During these 
months at Avalon one never sees a storm—that is, hard- 
ly ever—and from June until October or November the 
fisherman can positively count on clear, pleasant days 
without rain or squalls. In many seasons I have never 
seen an uncomfortably warm day here, thé climatic con- 
ditions being fairly ideal; and when it is said that the 
roses bloom at Avalon in winter, and the island is cov- 
ered with wild flowers after the first rain, some idea of 
this curious island climate may be had. 
. The game fish par excellence of Santa Catalina is the 
yellowtail (Seriola dorsalis), a gamy cteaturé which 
runs up to 60 or 7olbs., and possibly larger; but 61 is 
the lar I have weighed; while our largest catch 
weighed 4slbs.; but the - and 3olb. fish are delight- 
givers of Santa Catalina. Orie of the first weight I took 
on my 80z. split-bamboo, much to my astonishment and 
that of the rod. I worked an hour or more ever the 
fish, which towed my boat a long distance before I 
brought it to gaff. 

The fishing at Santa Catalina is in the hands of as fine 
a lot of boatmen as one will find oe Among 
them are Billy Sarnow, Harry Elms, Mexican Joe, Jim 
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YELLOWTAILS OF SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 
One day’s catch by two men with rod and reel. 


ee pad, and this with variations constitutes the 
rake. 

The boatman turns to the south after we have passed 
out of the bay of Avalon and pulls leisurely along a 

ebbly beach, against which the waves roll musically. 

ou are taking in the beauty of it all—the lofty moun- 
tains, the clear water, the garden beneath the sea—when 
suddenly an electric shock rushes up your arm» and 
the reel utters a loud, sharp shriek, followed by the 
z-e-e-e! z-e-e-e-e! so delightful to the ear. Something 
has taken your bait on the run and walked away with 
it in a mad rush. If you are an old hand you know 
whether it is a sea bass, a yellowtail or a barracuda, 
Whatever it is, soft. of your line is away, despite your 
efforts, and your rod is bending in a way that is testing 
its every fiber. Lunge after lunge the fish makes, with 
such force that I have seen such a fish give a green hand 
so bad a case of “buck fever” that he almost dropped 
the rod. It is only after five or ten minutes, during 
which the boatman keeps you stern to the fish, that you 
gain a foot; then comes the fight, and for twenty or 
thirty minutes it is give and take; a series of rushes 
that soon wear a novice ont. Finally you gain, and 
looking down you see a burst of silver in the deep blue 
water. In he comes, on the multiplier, fighting every 
turn, and a moment later is at the surface, swimming 
hard around the béat while your boatman feels the 
point of his gaff and«waits with flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye for the word. It is a beautiful sight—a 
fish nearly 4ft. long, with a belly of molten silver, its 
back green and blue and iridescent,. the median line 
tail and fins a dazzling golden yellow, shaped almost 
like a salmon, with twice its strength. 

Such is the yéllowtail that the gaffer now lifts with a 
struggle into the boat and holds tip to your admiring 
eyes. ‘Thirty-eight pounds, sir!” comes a moment later, 
and all trembling and shaking with the hard work you 
drop back into the seat, satisfied and filled with delight. 
It is possible for a party to go out at Santa Catalina and 
take forty or fifty such fish by trolling with hand lines, 
but with the rod fishermen are satisfied with five or six 
a day, and when it is remembered that each fish usually 
requires half an hour for its capture it will be seen that 
this is an ample string. ' When I first visited this spot 
ten years ago there was not a rod on the island; and I 
was laughed at for presuming to catch a yellowtail with 
a rod. At that time these magnificent game fish were 
jerked into boats and upon the beach on hand lines 
which would have held a shark, and the slaughter was 
something terrible to contemplate; but to-day even the 
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boys look with contempt at the hand liner, and this noble 
fish is caught on the lightest rods and lines, and given 
every chance for its life. 

In midsummer the water along the island fairly 
swarms with these fish. In July they spawn and are seen 
running in pairs. The devotion of a yellowtail to its 
mate is remarkable. I have hooked a fish which fouled 
the bottom, and when trying to clear it could see the 
mate standing by it, not 10in. away, evidently trying 
to aid it. 

The yellowtail is the bluefish of the Pacific, though 
not a bluefish, and much larger and far more powerful. 
In catching them several points are necessa One is 
the holding of the rod, as the fish is so powerful that the 
novice is easily injured by pressing the butt against 
the body. The rod should rest over the left knee at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, the butt being just beneath the 
right knee. This gives the sitting angler complete con- 
trol and a good leverage. A great question is whether 
to strike or let the fish hook itself. One of the best 
boatmen approves the latter, but I depend upon circum- 
stances. In any event the yellowtail should not be 
struck too quickly, as playful fish often nose the bait 
and nip at it, while others take it wildly in a grand 
rush. I have spent many hours watching them from a 
high pile, and conclude that the angler must use his 
good judgment. -I have fished for yellowtails with a 
number of old salmon fishermen, and almost all agreed 
that the yellowtail was far ahead of it as a game fish; 
and I commend the beautiful creature to those who 
appreciate a hard fighter with “never give up” qualities. 

Sefor X, 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Point of Rocks. 
A DOCUMENT in the case: 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


i tion, Md., June 2. 
A. B. —— 19, Soifect. 


i — lear all the way to the Monocacy. 
me: re tn, one duibs. Cc. D. 

Charges 55 cents. 

That settles it, and the afternoon train carries a couple 
of hopeful anglers forty-four miles up the Potomac—a 
mile beyond Washington Junction—to Point of Rocks. 
The ride is a pleasant one; weather not too warm; and 
a party of fishermen in the smoker, bound for Wood- 
mont, help in a discussion of favorite lures, haunts, and 
noted captures. The tournament seems but just begun 
when our station is called. We have hardly noticed the 
canal, which lies between the railroad and the river, for 
the latter part of the ride, and as the river is not navi- 
gable here, carries the only shipping in sight. We have 
only given a nod of recognition to Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, which has loomed up in the distance to the right, 
and catches the eye at every journey around the horizon. 

The Catoctin Range crosses the Potomac here, and 
Point of Rocks is named from its sheer bluff, which 
comes so close to the river that it must be tunneled for 
the road: The highest peak in the range is close by, and 
is about 1,200ft. : 

In the early days they were a little short on names, 
or some old native had but one reply to all questions. 
The mountain on the Virginia side is Catoctin; and on 
the Maryland side also Catoctin; a little above the Point 
a stream makes into the Potomac from the Virginia 
side—Catoctin Creek; a couple of miles above another 
stream comes in from the Maryland’ shore—Catoctin 
Creek; and about half a mile further up a small run on 
the same side is down on the Government maps as Little 
Catoctin; and no doubt there are others. 

This is one of the most frequented resorts for anglers, 
and for the same reason that white sheep eat more than 
black, has furnished more sport than any other point 
on the river. ; 

We have made no arrangement for the evening fish- 
ing, so content ourselves with a stroll over the canal, and 
out on the long bridge which spans the river here. The 
water is low, shallow, clear, and with the evening shad- 
ows coming, the reflection of the green hills close to its 
banks on either side lends it the color of the edge 
of the ocean. The bottom of the river shows 
plainly every stone and pebble, and we are amply re- 
paid for our walk in the watching of the antics of a 
respectable bass in the cove of a shingle shoal above 
the bridge, where he is chasing minnows, and having 
apparently as good a time as we expect to-morrow. He 
does not seem to mind his audience in the gallery, but 
a pebble which the ubiquitous small boy was irresistibly 
impelled to shy at him sends him scuttling to the green- 
room, and the performance was over for the evening; 
he was insensible to encores, as was the small boy to 
our mild protests; he argued the bass belonged to him 
—at least as much as to us—and the court adjourned in 
some confusion for supper. : 

The boatman comes over to the hotel later to make 
arrangements for to-morrow; a stranger is also here, who 
is to use bait; but we are all to start together early—so 
early we retire. About 3 o'clock a groan from my 
friend interrupts as pretty a struggle with one of Dud- 
ley Warner’s r1olb. fish as you ever saw, and there sat 
my companion on the edge of his bed, unable to get 
breath enough to tell what's the matter. Finally he 
gasps it is his heart—but as he has a chest like a barrel, 
had never been affected so before, and the sharp pain 
came only with inhalation, it was diagnosed (at forty 
every man is a physician or a fool, sometimes ear- 

_ lier) as a pleuritic attack, or an inflammation of the 
intercostal : muscles,. and duly prescribed for by one 
.who had had the experience of a dozen such attacks. 
Though somewhat relieved, his fun was spoiled with 
the pain’ and the fright, which did not leave so sud- 
denly, and he decided to catch the daylight train for 
home. Of course he was not to go alone, and we began 
a weary trudge with our bundles to the Junction, nearly 
a mile away. 

We had hardly gone a hundred yards in the bracing 
morning air till he set down his: bundles, a long 
breath, and said: “It’s gone.” And we turned back once 
more, reaching the hotel as it to stir, to the sur- 
prise of the management, who took us for fresh arrivals. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


He fished all day, and never thought of the trouble 
again. It is a good remedy. 

After breakfast we went down to the canal, into which 
three punts had been dragged from the river, and tied 


one behind the other, Each angler boarded a punt and 
his boatman took a paddle in the stern. A boy-bestridden 
horse was hitched with a long rope to the forward punt, 
and in a few minutes was trotting up the tow- 
path of the canal, and the punts were throwing 
a shower of spray from their square prows with 
as much noise and show of speed as a 30- 
knot torpedo boat. The novelty, the dewy spring 
morning, the foliage and blossoms of tree and 
bush, the merry-go-round semblance of rush, and 
above all the love of out-of-doors, all helped to make 
the ride as thrilling as a scow on the raging canal could 
possibly be. We went in this fashion nearly to Bruns- 
wick, formerly Bremen, five miles away, as the low 
water, rocks and rapids make it impossible to take such 
craft up the river; then the boats were dragged over the 
bank of the canal into the river, and we set out to drift 
down to the Monocacy, some distance below the Point. 

We fish backward and forward across the river; in 
the riffles and dead pools; under the bushes and behind 
the stones; we change our flies; we drown them; but, 
do what we can, we have not caught a fish at noon. We 
stop at a good spring in a deep gulch a hundred yards 
away from the river bank to eat our lunch, rest, and 
hold a pow-wow over our disappointment and its prob- 
able causes. Clear water and low, no wind, and clear 
sky, tell part of the story, but our conclusion, approved 
by the guides, is, they are not on the feed; and there is 
considerable argument as to when the bass does his 
feeding. It is popularly supposed that early morning 
and late evening are the best fishing times, and that the 
earliest start gets the longest string. There is an old 
proverb in favor of the man “who sets his net betimes,” 
but there are exceptions, and many good anglers have 
given up what they call before-breakfast fishing. 


Bass Fishing by Night. 


It is in fact so much a matter of locality, climate, and 
habits of the food itself, that there is no rule. There 
may be places where most fish feed and rise in the gray 
dawn, but the writer has never found them. The noon 
hours are as a rule not so good, but occasionally our 
best catches are made then, and sometimes the bass can- 
not be caught in daylight at all. The Knobel Fishing 
and Hunting Club, principally a St. Louis organization, 
but with members from three or four adjoining States, 
has a club house on Buffalo Island in the St. Francis 
River, a few miles out of Paragould, Ark. This is in the 
sunk lands, the whole country having been wrinkled 
by the New Madrid earthquake in 1811. The St. Francis 
spreads out through several channels here, with so little 
current as to permit the growth of river grass to such 
an extent as sometimes to be impassable for skiffs, even 
with water 5 or 6ft. deep. There are many varieties of 
these aquatic grasses, and some of them are very beau- 
tiful. No matter how turbid a flood comes from the 
headwaters, when it strikes the sunk lands the checking 
of the current and the sifting of the weeds clears the 
water, and it is always crystal, and anywhere that the 
rank vegetation permits the bottom may be seen. 

The summer sun is hot enough here to drive whites 
within doors, and there are no colored people living in 
the county. The bass have sense enough to keep in 
the shade then, and in fact through all the daylight. 
Sometimes a stranger not so wise comes and tries to 
coax them out. One is recalled, who went to try for the 
big fish, and for two days wore his heart out whipping 
eight or nine miles of the narrow channels of the river, 
and caught four ordinary bass. The second night, when 
despair had settled down and thoughts of home were 
much more comfortable than any probable prospects for 
the morrow, the superintendent -) the club house, who 
had turned out to be an old neighbor, came in about 9 
o’clock and asked if the stranger was too tired to catch 
a bass. It was a cloudy night and dark as black cats, 
but, determined to find out something of which he had 
heard and only half believed, the rod was rigged with a 
single large white miller, to lessen chances of catching 
in grass or trees, and we set out; a box chair cushioned 
with an old comfort, and with a padded back, made the 
most comfortable boat seat ever invented, .and following 
instructions, no effort was made until we were a mile 
from the landing. We were in a narrow opening, and 
could just distinguish the heavy woods on each side; 
it was impossible to see each other or the tackle. Only 
line the length of the rod was let out, but not half a 
dozen casts were made when the grateful gulp of a good 
bass announced that the fun had commenced, and it was 
repeated often in the next half mile; we got back by 11 
o'clock, and brought back fifteen nice bass. The other 
visitors were principally gunners, and the fish were a 
welcome addition to the larder, which had sustained a 
practical bass famine for a week. 

The next day the stranger did not fish, but spent the 
heat of the day in a hammock with some old magazines, 
and that night the guide reported at nightfall, and again 
with a single white miller we worked two or three miles 
of water, and came in at nearly midnight with twenty- 
eight bass, and the fly is not badly hurt now. 

One more evening, and the fly used then was a non- 
descript on a large hook; a gray palmer as large as a 
half-grown mouse, and of the color; it is an imitation 
of the bushwhacking bait of the South, called a buck- 
tail, save it had a single hook instead of a triangle. That 
evening the superintendent, who had never tried a fly, 


took another boat and guide to accompany us, and we 
ge with thirty-two for one boat and a score for 
e other. 


It is not sport; it requires no. skill except caring for 
the light e, and the tackle need not be light. The 
fish takes it at the top of the water; the line is so short 
he never gets a run, and comes splashing on the surface 
to the boat, and this noise of his meeps is the only 
excitement in it. It is not-fly-fishing, for no cast above 
2oft. is made; longer is not safe in the dark. The lure 
is not a fly, for a salmon fly used in this fashion is little 
better than a troll. It is said that a spoon used in the 
same way does Nope ats vas gomnenenans 
evening two unem | guides e out 

hook, and passed down the river j 
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ahead of us, and returned with us, and alternately used a 
spoon the whole way, but they had only three fish. In 
this case color and shape of the fly evidently 
had nothing to do with attracting the fish; the 
writer’s theory was that as the fly was pulled 
toward the boat it made a wake, and that the 
fish rushed at the point of the ripple for the liv- 
ing object; one is probably fishing with a mouse and 
doesn’t know it. But no one but a pot-hunter would 
find sport in it; it does get fish, but every other pleasure 
is thrown away. The afternoon in the woods was far 
pleasanter. To go out for a squirrel and bring home a 
fine wild turkey is one of the possibilities that leaves 
pleasant recollections of a locality that is otherwise prin- 
cipally swamp and mosquitoes. 

But to return to the Potomac: 

With our lunch we imbibe not only coffee, but re- 
newed hope, and start out refreshed. We are not out 
of sight of the landing place when each has a fish, and 
our basket has nineteen when we reach the hotel; none 
are very large, but they are up to the average, and we 
are abundantly satisfied. 

We did not take one in the riffles, but the early ones 
in the shadows of the tall rocks, and the later ones on 
the edges of the weed patches. We have never caught 
many bass in swift water; they may take the minnow then 
better than the fly; or maybe we have not tried hard 
enough or been careful enough or tried at the proper 
times, At any rate we have few to our credit from the 
bubbles, and are sure they are not so fond of the foam 
as are the trout. Henry TALBOTT. 


Fresh-Water Angling. 


No. V.—Black Bass. 
BY FRED MATHER. 
(Concluded.) 

Brack bass fishing has not, so far, developed two 
distinct classes of anglers on the same line that 
trout fishing has, i, e., fly and bait fishers, but it has 
brought forth many methods of angling which are prac- 
ticed by good anglers in many parts of our country, 
each one believing that he can either get more sport, or 
more fish, in his way than can be got in any other man- 
ner. This is always a very comfortable belief, not con- 
fined to anglers, for the lover of the gun often feels posi- 
tive that the man who made his gun never made another 
quite equal to it, and as for dogs, why no man ever 
owned a dog like his, whether for grouse or snipe. I 
confess that I like to hear a man brag about these things, 
in moderation; it shows that he loves his dog and gun, 
which are his real companions in his trips, and knowing 
them more intimately than he knows other dogs and 
guns, he has learned to love them merely because he 
knows them. 

The angler who loves angling for its own sake, and 
not as a means of “getting..a mess_of fish,” is content 
to have a fair day’s sport, and an outing, without a feel- 
ing of envy of another who has taken one more fish, or a 
larger one, than he. Angling is not a struggle, like the 
“pegging down” contests in England, which I do not 
fully understand, but think them to mean that the boat 
is “pegged” in one place and the catch is counted at 
night, much like those abominable, condemnable—here 
put in such language as you think I might use in con- 
versation—“shooting matches” which were common 
in many places years ago, but are not now so frequent, 
where sides were chosen and several hundred men went 
forth to slay every living thing, putting a number on each 
kind, to see who should pay for a dinner. 

The angler has, in a general way, too much of this 
spirit left. He is gradually learning that he may have 
many days, weeks, and even years, of pleasure without 
breaking any records for either size or numbers. If I 
had a boy, and that boy loved to fish, he would be 
taught that the best angler did not always catch the 
most fish, nor the largest ones; that these things were 
influenced by location at a certain time, in which the 
element of chance entered; and that if he contented him- 
self with observing the general rules laid down by the 
masters of the angling craft, and adding to them his own 
experience, he would derive great sport in angling for 
itself, without thought of either pecuniary profit in get- 
ting a “mess”—how I hate that word as applied to 
fishing for a meal—or of beating any other angler. 
would probably say: “My boy, your companion took 
a few more fish than you did, and they averaged larger; 
but did he enjoy the day, with its chances to enjoy life 
on the water and its glimpses of those little things which 
only those can see who look for them, any more than 
you did?” 

If I have said this before, or something like it, let 
it be put down with Falstaff’s “iteration,” with which he 
was troubled; but it will bear repeating and “iterating,” 
just as we keep hammering at spring shooting and the 
sale of game. The young angler needs to be started in 
the right way, and for him I write because the older 
one started in a wrong way, as.I did, and thought that 
weight and numbers were the only things which sup- 
ported his claim to be considered as a “brother of the 
angle.” That was the old-time test, and few of the “old- 
timers” can break away from it; but the younger ones 
are gradually repudiating the “test,” and are contenting 
themselves with fishing for the sake of fishing, and are 
fully aware that the fellow who hooked the biggest fish 
on their favorite lake simply happened to present an 
attractive lure at the moment when the big fish came 
along, and was in the mood to take that lure; if not, 
the might have gone on for weeks and have passed 
several lures which were more or less attractive, just 
as a man may decline a bit or a sup at a certain hour 
to-day and accept the same to-morrow. 

In former articles in this series there has been some- 
thing said about the fickleness of fish in_taking lures; 
and at the risk of repetition I will say: Every bait, fly 
or other lure that the puts out is seen or nosed 
over by many fish which do not care for it; some are. 
not h , and others are not in the humor for that 


pats ‘ood; hence we must try to learn their desire 
that occasion, 
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Bait Fishing Below the Surface. 

While all kinds of rods are used for black bass by 
anglers, the perfect one is a perfect trout rod, not too 
light nor too limber. If the natural cane is used, let 
it be as limber as possible and furnished with a reel, 
for although some men use stiff poles without reels, 
and claim to find sport in “snakin’ ’em out,” they have 
no idea of the sport of fighting a bass on a good rod, 
and they need a missionary to teach them that in “snakin’ 
’em” they may get a fish, if its jaw holds, but as for 
sport, they get none of it. The rush, the leap to the 
surface, the strategy needed to keep the bass from the 
brush or weeds, and above all the thrills which run 
through the line to the rod and into the angler’s forearm, 
are akin to the ecstacy which the soldier feels in battle. 
It is a battle, but with an inferior being both mentally 
and physically, and therefore what’ O’Hara calls “‘the 
rapture of the fight” is only proportionate to that where 
the man meets his equal. Let the “snaker” learn to 
use proper tackle and give the bass a chance to fight 
for its life, and he will find that he never knew the real 
pleasure of “goin’ a-fishin’” before. 

For bait fishing below the surface, am ordinary trout 
reel and line is the best, say a click reel, for I do love 
“the song of the reel.” Avoid all triple hooks and all 
“sure thing” devices; they are unworthy of a sports- 
man who proposes to pit his skill against that of his 
game. Just as the field sportsman despises the man 
who takes a pot shot at a bevy of quail on the ground, 
or the man who snares the ruffed grouse, so does the 
angler feel contempt for all hooks which look as if in- 
tended to jig a fish, or take one foully in the side or 
belly if it approaches his bait. Personally I prefer the 
Sproat hook for either trout or bass; it is springy and 
does not break readily nor straighten out. A hook that 
breaks is preferable to one that bends. The Sproat has 
no side twist, like the Kirby, and is a good “central 
draught” hook—that is, a pull on the line pulls in the 
direction of the point of the hook. I class the Edgar 
barbless hook with abominations because it has a snap 
to hold the fish on; of course a barb does the same 
thing, but not in the same manner. Use a leader 4 to 
6ft. Ring and a float if you must, but it is of doubtful 
utility when a reel is on the rod. 

In the last article of this series the food of the black 
bass is mentioned, and in bait fishing below the surface 
the dobson, or, as it is called, helgramite, is about the 
best; see cut on page 346. It is the larva of a great 
neuropterous insect which flies at night and is rarely 
seen. It lives under stones in running brooks and is 
caught by placing a net below aad then lifting the stone. 
These things have jaws that can pinch one’s finger hard 
enough to make the oa wish he had been careful. 
Take the critter by the thorax, the horny segment back 
of the head, and insert the hook under its hind end and 
bring it out next the head. Don’t hook into the soft 
abdomen, and look out that your bait does not reach 
the bottom and shirk its duty by hiding under a stick 
or stone while you sit aloft wondering why the bass 
do not care for dobson, vide the old print of the angling 
philosopher who is reading a book while his bait, a 
frog, has climbed a stump and sits contentedly in the air. 

Crawfish are excellent bait. especially when soft; this 
is the “crab” of fresh water, improperly (in English) 
so called. They should be hooked in the thorax and 
never be allowed to touch bottom, or they will desert 
your service, as has been explained. Somehow all these 
creatures seem possessed with a desire to fish for them- 
selves rather than for man, and the angler must thwart 
that desire. . 

Angle worms may take an occasional bass, but are not 
worth bothering with. The minnow comes in a good 
third among the baits used in still-fishing. In England 
the name “minnow” is applied to a species of fish as 
distinct from all others as are trout and perch. In 
America the word is applied indiscriminately to most 
all small fishes, and in the rural districts is corrupted 
into “minny,” and I’ve even heard of planting a brook 
with “trout minnies.” Using the word in the American 
sense we find that our minnow net has brought in an 
assortment of small fishes. Handle them carefully and 
return what are not needed. Soft-finned baits are the 
best, and of these the suckers are the hardiest; if there 
are plenty of these take no other. Perch and sunfish 
live well, but do not invite the bass as soft-finned baits 
do. The spawn-eater of the Hudson, Notro hudsonius, 
which ranges from Lake Superior to New York, and in 
the coastwise streams to Georgia, is fairly hardy on the 
hook, and so is the horxed dace or northern chub; but 
weakest of all is the shiner, Notemigonus chrysoleucus. 
I have tried to avoid all scientific names, but in this 
case there is no other way to indicate the fish meant. 
The last-named fish dies quickly, is very soft, and is 
only of value as living food for what we consider to 
be better fish. In a lake the edge of a bunch of weeds 
is a favorite feeding ground for bass. ‘ 

In this style of fishing, hook the fish just under the 
dorsal fin, never through the lips, because you wish it 
to swim in a natural manner. any good anglers put 
the hook in the fleshy part of the tail, but a fish so 


_ hooked does not swim in a natural manner; it bores 


down, stands on its head and does not conduct itself in 
a rational way; it is kept on an even keel when hooked 
under the dorsal fin. Be careful not to insert the hook 
so low as to injure the spine and moar paralyze the 
bait. The bones of the fin-rays extend between those 
arising from the backbone; extend your fingers and 
place those of one hand between those of t € other, 
and you will understand how the “intercostal” bones 
come in and how your hook will hold better if inserted 
just under the first few fin-rays and yet will not im 

the vitality of the fish. I hope that this will be clear 
to those who have not studied anatomy, for clearness 
was intended, and not a dazzling array of scientific 


terms. 
ing the discourse on still-fishing it may be 
ota talk about the fish biting at certain 
times of the moos clear < co ae east wind or 
ind, of the is sheer nonsense. 
ah in s mand, trust — fish will take 
e prov 
ead a other days, fe wens the above old- 
woman's “signs” had anything to do with 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


There is an element of chance in angling, which is one 
of its charms; the same is true of field sports, for if 
we could foresee that a day’s work on stream or in 
field would yield a small creel or bag, we would decide 
not to go that day, and thereby be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of going, with its anticipations and its healthful 
change of occupation and its trip into the ozone factory 
of nature. Reduce the chase to a certainty, and its 


charm is gone, 
Trolling, 


Many troll from a boat with a hand line, but it does 

not afford the sport that trolling with rod and reel does. 
Whatever the lure may be, it should be far enough from 
the boat to allow the fish to have recovered from any 
disturbance caused by the oars or the boat, and the dis- 
tance should not be less than 4oft.; 6oft. is better. The 
oarsman should row slowly and lightly, avoiding all 
splashing. The angler often does his own rowing, which 
he can readily do if his oars are so rigged that they 
can be dropped without losing them. e can lay the 
rod so that a striking fish may reel off some line easily 
while he is picking up his rod. There is no need of 
striking the fish, and the moving boat will hook the fish 
if it bites fairly well. 
_ The long gang of hooks in triplets is killing, as it is 
intended to be, but I once said to a lad who occasion- 
ally fished with me: “Don’t use that thing nor let anyone 
see it. When you get a chance burn it, for the fair an- 
- despises such things; they are cruel and murderous 
things.” 

Boylike, he did not understand, and asked: “Why do 
people use them then?” 

“Because they are afraid a fish will escape, and they 
don’t propose to give a bass a chance for its life. They 
have little confidence in their own skill in taking a fish 
on a single hook, and so hope to fill its mouth with three 
hooks, set in different directions, that the fish which 
touches the bait is as good as landed. One of the charms 
of angling is its uncertainty, and if I was certain of 
landing every fish which touched my bait there would 
be no excitement in the contest, and no exultation over 
a victory.” 

The boy’s reply indicated that it might be so, but that 
he went fishing to catch fish, and that is what the user 
of a minnow gang does; but the boy grew to be a man, 
and learned to angle fairly, and to appreciate the lesson. 
The best bass anglers also regard the trolling spoon, 
with its murderous triple hook, with disfavor, and if 
they troll it is usually with a minnow, alive or dead, 
hooked through both lips. In all trolling one or two 
swivels are necessary to prevent twisting of the line, 
and the best are made of brass; they come in different 
sizes; “box” swivels not larger than No. 3 nor smaller 
than No. 6 are about right. Put one or two just above 
the bait and attach the gut leader to the swivel. If two 
are used, put an inch of gut between them. 

“When it comes to handling a fish with rod and reel, 
no matter how one is fishing or what the fish may be, 
do not indulge in “playing” for the sake of playing; 
give line when you must and reel in when you can, but 
beware of the rush of an apparently exhausted fish as 
you put the net under it. ften it seems played out, 
and has turned on its side as it nears the boat, but takes 
alarm at the net. Then keep it from getting under the 
boat, if possible, and let it have only such line as it 
fights for. A free line gives the fish rest. If near a bed 
of weeds, keep the fish from them and get the boat 
away from them and fight it out in open water, always 
keeping a strain on the rod. 


Dropping the Tip of the Rod. 


Thus far, in these two articles on the black bass, I 
have agreed with Dr. Henshall; but now we differ. He 
says: “If the bass breaks water, the best plan is to 
lower the tip so as to slacken the line, and immediately 
raise the rod and tighten the line when he strikes the 
water again; for if he falls on the tightened line he 
is most sure to escape; this is one of his most wily 
tricks.” This is crediting the bass with a knowledge 
born of an experience which it has not had. The fish 
only knows that something is pulling on its jaw, but 
does not know that there is a line extending from that 
jaw to a rod which is out of sight. When the fish in 
despair shoots up into the air to escape it drags the 
end of the line up with it, leaving a bight in the water 
which the rod cannot make taut before the fish de- 
scends, because the resistance of the water to the line 
prevents it, and when the fish descends the line is slack. 
A leaping bass will not be in the air more than three 
seconds, and as it has dragged the line with it there 
must be some slack when it descends. Therefore, if the 
angler lowers his tip, the fish has still more slack. Sev- 
eral angling writers have followed the Doctor in this 
matter, but I cannot. ‘ 

Some years ago the late Francis Endicott and I were 
fishing on Greenwood Lake, near New York city, and 
I was rowing. We always preferred to do without a 
boatman because of freer conversation, and we took 
turns rowing—that is, in theory—but he was not mus- 
cular nor a good oarsman; therefore at this particular 
time I was rowing. Frank sat in the stern trolling flies 
over the port side, nautically speaking, while I had the 
butt of my rod under my right knee and over the left 
one, trolling on the starb’d side. A bass took my fly, 
and I dropped the oars, telling him to reel in, so that 
his flies might not foul the bottom nor my line, and then 
the struggle began. The fish leaped into the air and went 
its way. Then came a war of words about lowering the 
tip. We were old fishing chums, and in all matters re- 
lating to salt-water fishing I deferred to him, but fresh 
water was another thing. 

“Do you know why you lost that big bass?” he 
asked, in a manner that indicated that he knew. 

“Yes, the hook did not hold; it tore out somehow, 
but it did not strike a taut line when it leaped, and it 
did not ‘shake the hook from its jaw like a bulldog’ 
when in the air. I know what you think, but you believe 
a whole lot of things about black bass fishing that are 
not true. Think for a moment—” 

“Reel in,” said he; “I’ve got a strike.” He had a 
gamy fish on; it made three leaps, and he finally landed 
its big-mouth of nearly albs. “There!” said he, tri- 
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canphontin, “that bass leaped from the water three times, 
“ R lowered the tip each time, and there it is in the 
oat. 
_ I had put the net under the fish and landed it. Pick- 
ing it up, I showed Frank that it was so firmly hooked 
in the upper jaw that ool the breaking of the hook 
could have divorced the fish from him. That afternoon 
he lost several fish by lowering his tip, and each time 
his attention was forcibly called to the fact. My own 
rule is never to give any slack line; if forced to yield 
line do so, but keep a strain on the fish and keep the 
fish busy all the time. 


Grasshoppers,’ Crickets and Frogs. 


Grasshoppers and crickets should be used on smaller 
hooks than most other baits, because a large hook tears 
them, and they should be kept alive and allowed to swim 
on the surface. If there is either current or wind to 
carry the insects away from the boat they are often 
very killing baits in the late summer and autumn months, 
when they are of good size. 

If a frog is to be cast, it should be hooked through 
the lips, allowed to sink a little if it will, and then slowly 
brought to the boat by short jerks to imitate the swim- 
ming of the animal. 

A better way to use a small, lively frog is to hook it 
well into the ~~ portion of one thigh near the back- 
bone. They are often hooked in the middle of the back, 
but that may paralyze them, as any spinal injury is apt 
to do. Therefore it is better to put the hook in the 
thigh, hooking from the under side; the frog can then 
swim well, and is neither paralyzed nor drowned. It is 
then necessary to see that your bait does not reach the 
bottom and hide there. 


Skittering. 

In the North this mode of fishing is sometimes used 
for pickerel, but is practiced little, if any, by bass fish- 
ers. In Arkansas and in Louisiana I have watched na- 
tive anglers taking bass in this manner, They used cane 
eae with strong lines tied to the tips, and the line 

rought down and tied again to the butt, in case the 

~~ broke. They worked from the shore, or from a 
oat, skipping a spoon or a minnow over those parts 
of the water which were free from weeds. It is quite 
hard work, and involves much entanglement among 
the weeds, but is quite successful. There was no chance 
in those shallow, weedy waters to give a fish a fight- 
ing chance for its life, and so it was “yanked” in by 
main strength. It did not a to me as a mode that 
promised much sport, so I did not try it. 


Bobbing. 

Many years ago, while fishing on Bistineau Lake, in 
Louisiana, with that excellent colored fisherman, Augus- 
tus Cesar Trulo, who was embalmed in the amber of 
Forest AND STREAM Feb, 12, '98, he asked: “Did yo’ 
ever fish fo’ trout wid a bob?” I had bobbed for eels 
with a bunch of worms, but bobbing for black bass, 
his “trout,” was a new proposition, and I wanted to 
know all about it; but beyond the fact that “it is made 
ob a deer’s tail, sah, an’ is dragged behin’ de boat” the 
information was not intelligible. He showed me one 
afterward, and it proved to be a great triple hook partly 
hidden by the hair of a deer’s tail, and having several 
streamers of red flannel trailing behind—a home-made 
article which is said to be effective in the waters of that 
region. Dr. Henshall says it is common in Florida, 


Casting the Minnow. 


This is a mode of bass fishing which may be termed 
the highest form of bait fishing, because it requires skill 
which cannot be mastered in a day. It requires a shorter 
and stiffer rod than the fly-caster uses, and a master 
hand which cannot only make the cast, but.can control 
the running of the line from the reel after the cast is 
made, and therefore it takes rank as one of the most 
opens forms of angling. 

ere I want to ores to say that the average man 
who fishes is a trifle behind the average man who goes 
afield with a bird dog. He looks more to results than to 
means, The same man who would not take a pot shot 
at a woodcock or a bevy of quail on the ground will 
often take a fish in any way that he can get it, and will 
use gangs or other murderous implements in order to 
make a good showing. It is much better to leave these 
devices to the market fisher, who uses nets after dark, 
and who can sell you some fish to take home to show 
as your own catch, than it is to fish in ways which are as 
effective in the hands of any duffer as they are in those 
of an expert. The gunner glories in his skill in stop~ 
ping the evanescent snipe while on the wing simply be- 
cause it requires skill; therefore the angler who can 
properly cast the minnow from a free-running reel a 
distance of 4oyds., and land it where he chooses, has 
a right to be proud of his skill. , 

To cast the minnow there is no better rod than that 
known as the “Henshall black bass rod.” It is made or 
kept in stock by all the large dealers, and is named after 
the inventor. It is 8ft. 3in. long and weighs 90z., more 
or less, —— to material. Details of construction 
cannot be entered into here, but any dealer will supply 
the rod, or the amateur maker may find the formula in 
Henshall’s book. ie! 

The reel must be a free-running multiplier, and be 
placed under the rod on a line with the guides and above 
the hand. The minnow is reeled > the tip of the 
rod and the reel is turned up so the thumb can 
regulate its speed and slightly check it if it runs 
than the line goes out, for if it does that the line will 
“back lash” and the flight of the minnow be stopped.- 
In casting to the left the angler drops the point of the 
rod: asae 2s Gaeune SSC Renny Oana. ae OSS ae 
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principles can be laid down; the novice must take them 
and by practice work out the details for himself. 

It is essential that in casting the minnow the reel 
should be a free-running one; a click or drag is worse 
than useless; the only impediment that the reel should 
meet is the intelligent action of the thumb, which should 
be guided by the eye of the angler, which, after direct- 
ing the flight of the minnow, should be concentrated 
on the action of the reel. If the reel is giving only as 
much line as the flight of the minnow demands it is well, 
but a well-oiled multiplier is apt to exceed its duty, and 
its zeal will overrun and take up line the other way, 
which we know as back lashing, and suddenly the cast 
is stopped. The point on which the angler must con- 
centrate his attention is his thumb, until the minnow 
lands upon the water near the spot where it was aimed. 

No amount of written or oral instruction will make a 
man expert at this, because it requires a nice personal 
judgment which nothing but experience can supply. To 
impress this upon the beginner in this kind of bait cast- 
ing, or in fly-casting, let us glance at the various books 
which purport to teach the playing of musical instru- 
ments “without a master.” They tell all that an expert 
can tell, but the pupil must work in order to profit 
by the rules and become expert. I do not mean that 
it is as difficult to learn to cast a bait or a fly from the 
rules as it is to become a musician from books, but use 
the comparison merely to show how difficult it is to put 
what one knows on paper, and how impossible it is for 
a novice to become an expert without practice. 

The casting of the minnow is the main thing. By 
no other method than the one which has been described 
can a man cast a half ounce minnow 1ooft., and experts 
consider that a short cast, and that is what makes this 
form of bait casting an art. After the minnow is cast it 
is worked toward the caster by the rod, to give it the 
semblance of a living fish, and the reel recovers the line. 


Fly-Fishing. 


Here we return to the trout rod and the click reel, 
and while we admire the deftness of the minnow caster 
and accord him a high place among angling experts, we 
old fiy-fishers, who it may be figuratively said form 
the Old Guard around the tomb of Charles Cotton, 
think that the capture of one fish with the artificial fly 
is more of an event than several taken in any other way. 
Just as Cotton failed to convert Iz. Wa. from bait to 
fly, i. ¢., to thoroughly convert him, so some of the old 
fly-fishers of to-day look respectfully at the scientific 
bait casters, and, paraphrasing the comment on the 
charge of Cardigan’s Light Brigade at Balaklava, which 
Tennyson has made immortal, say: “It is magnificent, 
but it is not [war] fly-fishing.” 

There is nothing to be said about casting the fly for 
black bass that has not been said in these articles about 
trout, except that the flies should be larger and more 
showy. The choice is large because anglers have success 
with a particular fly, or combination of flies, on certain 
waters, or at certain times. Most trout flies are good 
bass flies, but they should be allowed to sink and then 
be brought in by short jerks. Personally I like flies 
which have yellow in them, but every angler has his fa- 
vorites, and as these have proved to be good killers in 
his experience he has a right to extol them. Mr. Orvis 
sent me a dozen bass flies a dozen years ago, which bore 
my name, and I kindly gave them to angling friends, 
but I have never heard that even one simple-minded bass 
was fooled into the belief that the drab-colored bit of 
feather was good to eat, and my friends have been kind 
in not mentioning the subject. 

In a lake where both species exist, the big-mouth is 
the fish that the fiy-fisher may expect to be a more fre- 
quent riser to the surface for an artificial lure. Whether 
his brother is more discriminating, or whether it gen- 
erally seeks its food further below the surface, is a 
thing which we do not know. At times both species 
rise freely to the fly and at others they look at it with 
indifference. A good assortment of flies for the bass 
fisher 1» ue coachman, golden dustman, oriole, Mon- 
treal, professor, red ibis, and white miller; while of the 
ee he will find the brown, ginger and red to be 
useful. 
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New England Waters. 


_ Boston, May 9.—The Rangeleys are well cleared of 
ice, and what seems like a good fishing season has be- 
m. Rangeley Lake was the first to open, and Dr. 
eber Bishop, of Boston, was one of the first sportsmen 
to arrive. With a friend, Mr. C. C. Williams, of Bos- 
ton, he was in Farmington, in fact, when the news of 
the clearing of the lake came. They have been on a trip 
to Chain of Ponds, where they found excellent fishing. 
Wednesday they took eight trout, the four larger weigh- 
ing 834, 7%, 6% and sibs. respectively. The first trout 
for the season on the fly was taken at the head of Round 
Pond by Dr. omy They found 2ft. of snow in many 
places near Seven Ponds. They will doubtless try the 
ee at Rangeley Lake. 
ing began in good earnest at the Upper Dam 
Thursday. Archie Poor and Cuvier Small, both of An- 
dover, caught about 3olbs. of trout just above the open 
gate at the dam. From the apron below the dam they 
also took several trout. There were one or two trout of 
about 4lbs. in the lot. W. K. Moody took five trout 
above the dam and one below, the united weight of 
which was about 8lbs. Fishing the next day at Mill 
Brook, head of Richardson Lake, he took only one trout. 
That weighed 1%lbs. The curious feature of this trout 
was the fact that in removing him from the hook he dis- 
gorged ‘thirteen smelt, by actual count, that he had 
swallowed. Many of these little smelt are to be seen 
floating on the waters of the Rangeley lakes this spring, 
the same as last. Something has nearly or quite killed 
them, and the trout are simply gorging upon them. 
Supt. O. B. Brown, of the Berlin Mills Co., fished at 
the Upper Dam Thursday, though without great success. 
At Bemis the ne See started in good earnest. Sat- 
urday morning Capt. F. C. Barker saw the minnows and 
trout jumping in the bay in front of the camps for the 
first time since the departure of the ice. He called the 
attention of a couple of guides, and they soon had two 
fine trout. The sportsmen—there were already stopping 
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there W. L. Hinds, Walter Reese and George H. Gro- 
ton, of Portland; A. D. Barker, C. I, Barker, Ezra H. 
White, and George Drew, of Lewiston; and Charles E. 
Guild and D. E. Adams, of Boston—were notified, and 
part of them came out, though still at breakfast. Mr. 
Guild and Mr. Adams made a fine catch, their string 
weighing 13%lbs., including one trout of 4%4lbs. weight. 
The Lewiston party made a good catch, as well as some 
of the other guests there, including Frank G. Emery, 
of Portland, and E. R. Leonard and wife, of New Bed- 
ford; yet the honor of being high line for the day fell 
toa lady. Mrs. R. E. Taylor, wife of Station Agent Tay- 
lor, took a trout that turned the scales at 434lbs., “quick 
weight.” Immediately she received the congratulations 
of the sportsmen, and later of the management of the 
Rumford Falls and Rangeley Lake Railroad. She took 
the handsome fish entirely alone. ; 

Fish Commissioner Wentworth writes R. O. Harding 
that there is “big fishing at Sunapee Lake,” New Hamp- 
shire. A Mr. Breck, of Claremont, has taken a salmon 
weighing 14%lbs. Eight salmon in one day were taken 
from the wharves at Blodgett’s Landing, weighing from 
8ibs. up to 14%4lbs. A great many trout were also taken. 

Mr. J. A. Wade, of Cambridge, writes from Newfound 
Lake that Tuesday morning William Hyde, of Salem, 
took a salmon of tolbs, and a trout of 5lbs. Tuesday 
evening Dr. Webber caught two salmon of 4 and 5lbs. 
Wednesday morning Mr, Wade himself caught a 7 and 
an 8%lbs. salmon. These fish were all taken at the 
head of the lake, near Hebron. J. E. Devlin, with a 
friend, and E. H. Wakefield, Jr., left for Newfound Sat- 
urday. Hon. E. D. Hayden and wife left for Newfound 
Thursday. A. F. Gotthold went Friday. 

Commissioner Stanley writes from Lake Auburn that 
he saw lots of fish, but they would not bite. The weather 
is very cold, with easterly winds, which accounts for poor 
fishing. Mr. Hazeltine and Mr. Rankins, of Belfast, 
have taken two trout from Swan Lake, of 3 and 5lbs. 
weight. 

Good luck continues to be reported at Newfound Lake. 
Among the many catches may be noted those by the 
guests at Grove Hill Farm, East Hebron; W. H. Grif- 
fin, a 10'%4lb. trout; G. G. Fellows, a 4lb. salmon. Other 
guests at J. W. Sanborn’s have caught more or less fish, 
including Varnum Waugh, Boston; P. C. Hancock, 
Franklin Falls, N. H.; J. L. Byrne, Melrose, Mass.; 
Frank E. Foss and Mrs. Foss, C. A. Blake and Mrs. 
Blake, Hill, N. H. Tuesday, Albert F. Cate caught a 
1slb. trout; C. A. Gale, r5lb. trout; A. T, Chase and 
F. H. Daniels, trout of 10 and 12lbs. 

From Bristol are reported a number of catches, in- 
cluding a trout of 16%lbs., on Monday, by C. E. Rounds. 
The fish is described at 33in. long and very symmetrical 
in form, Late last week the same fisherman took two 
salmon of 4 and 4%lbs. respectively. George E. Fowler 
and Henry Davis have taken trout weighing 1olbs. each. 
George H. Fowler has caught four trout weighing 10%, 
114%, 4 and tolbs. A day or two after he took a trout 
weighing 8lbs. John Marston has taken three trout of 
4%, 4% and 10%4lbs. weight. Henry O. Page has a rec- 
ord of two trout of 10% and r1lbs. weight; George H. 
Hartwell, a salmon of 4lbs.; George H. Greeley, two 
salmon of 6lbs. and 8lbs.; Mr. Adams, two trout; C. H. 
Fox and wife, and Miss Lilla Sargent, three salmon of 
3, 4 and slbs., and two trout of 9 and rolbs. Hon. F. 
D. Currier and Hon. H. M. Cheney have taken two 
trout of 3% and 13lbs., and two salmon of 4% and 8%lbs. 
At East Hebron the fishermen have had good luck in 
many instances, including H. E. Mills, three salmon of 
8, 8% and 4%4lbs.; Charles Mills, a salmon of 4lbs. and 
a trout of 7lbs.; H. W. Paye, Robert Leggett, S: Barton, 
H. K. Armstrong, C. W. Gosse and E, Messenger have 
all been fishing, with more or less success, from Amasa 
Highland’s place. SPECIAL. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Trout Fishing, 

A FRIEND who was fishing on Long Island on the 
first day of the open season made a cast over a pond, 
and betore his flies struck the water two trout jumped 
at them, and both were hooked in the air and afterward 
netted. Curious things are continually happening to the 
fisherman, and oftentitnes they illustrate that true fish 
stories ate stranger than fish stofies of fancy. 

While a guest of the Caitip-Fire Club in New York 
city at dinner one of the speakers told of lls expefience 
at a club in Canada, and without mentioning the club he 
described the place where he fished so clearly that I rec- 
ognized the spot as the outlet of Wayagamack Lake on 
the preserve of the St. Maurice Club, and later when I 
questioned him about it he said that I had named the 
place. He was fishing in the outlet above the dam, 
and saw a big trout in the stream, but it would not 
rise to his flies, so he removed his stretcher fly and put 
on a big hook and baited it with a minnow, - Drawing 
this minnow-baited, hook through the pool, the big trout 
seized it and directly after another trout took the fly 
above, and he had a pair of trout hooked in a space 
that was circumscribed. As the fish took refuge under 
a log and sulked he told his guide to walk out on the 
log and draw gently on the leader to stir the fish up, 
instead of which the guide took the leader in hand, and 
with a jerk parted it above the upper trout, and down 
stream the two fish went, yoked together with the re- 
mainder of the leader. 

_The next day another member of the club, fishing with 
flies in the same pool, hooked the big trout with the 
bait hook in his throat and a piece of the leader hanging 
from his mouth, and soon after hooked the other trout 
of the escaped pair with the fly and the rest of the broken 
leader in his mouth. The larger of the two trout 
weighed 6%4lbs. The trout had parted the bit of leader 
which held them together after going below the dam, 
and had returned to the pool above, and the larger fish 
had taken a fly which he had previously spurned. 

The opening of the brook trout season in New York 
has had no charms for me for a number of years past. 
There was a time when I fished on the opening day, in 
snow or hail or rain, and felt perfectly satisfied to return 
home at night wet and tired, with no fish, or with fish 
taken with bait, and that came out of the water like 
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so many suckers, and, in fact, that took the bait on the 
bottom exactly as though they were suckers, As a rule 
too the trout were poor, ill-conditioned, slimy things 
that gave no more pleasure in the eating than they did 
in the catching. onsequently I long ago gave tp 
observing the opening day, and have Be. content to 
wait until the trout had had a run on the gravel and sand 
and cleaned themselves of slime, and had eaten of in- 
sect food and put on flesh, and were ready to take thie 
artificial fly. 


Opening Day in New Jersey. 

This year I was fortunate enough to open the trout 
season in two States on the first day of the season in 
each State. I was invited by a friend to fish in New 
Jersey on April 1, and the invitation came to me in 
such a way that I would not have declined it if the snow 
had been 7{t. deep and the streams frozen over, for when 
a friend invites me to fish a preserved stream such as I 
did fish I mark the occasion as one to be treasured in 
memory even if fish are absent. There was snow and 
there was ice and rain too; but there was sunshine also, 
in great, solid chunks that warmed the fisherman so that 
the snow did not count when it came, particularly as 
we were under cover; and furthermore it is not all of 
fishing to catch and kill fish, as some wise man has re- 
marked,-and pleasant companionship is often more en- 
joyable than pulling fish out of the water against their 
will, Before the waters are warmed and insect food 
hatched out trout seem to come from the water under 
protest. Later, when food is on the surface, when fruit 
trees are in blossom, when the sky is blue and the air is 
soft and warm, trout rise with a dash as though they 
delighted in being taken from the water and placed on 
a bed of fresh green ferns in a trout creel. 

For several days up to and including the last day of 
March the weather had been so warm there was prom- 
ise of early fishing; but the 1st of April in New Jersey 
was cold, the 2d was colder, and the 3d was coldest. 
The superlative means that the ice would form on the 
line and make little balls at the guide rings, and the 
wind would blow through your outer and inner clothes 
and your flesh and chill your spinal column, and yet I 
never enjoyed fishing any more than I did on those days. 

When one gets on a trout stream for the first time in 
the spring, if one is a real lover of fishing, the weather 
does not/count for much, and the fish do not count for 
everything, for there is an indescribable pleasure in be- 
ing out where the tender green is struggling to show 
itself and where the water murmurs things which only 
the fisherman understands, and at which his heart re- 
joices. 

The first stream to be fished_on the Ist was not large, 
and it was overgrown with alders in places, and my 
hook was baited with a lowly worm, and it soon pro- 
duced a trout which furnished me with a better bait—its 
own belly fin. My friend and host is an artist in taking 
trout with the belly fin, and the way he will slide that 
fin down stream, under banks and overhanging trees 
and brush, using the Spey cast occasionally to throw 
the fin at almost right angles across the current into 
some nook that could not otherwise be explored, shows 
that it required years of practice to become expert in 
this particular mode of fishing. There are two flies 
made to represent the belly fin of a trout—the Parma- 
chenee Belle and the fin fly designed by Mr. Orvis; 
and to use the belly fin well requires more skill than to 
cast a fly, if every portion of the stream is to be fished 
thoroughly without losing a score or so of hooks and 
leaders. ‘ 

Once in a while a trout would come for the fin with a 
snap, but most of those taken on the first day were in- 
clined to be slow until the stream widened and ran 
through meadows, and there they would doubtless have 
taken the fly in many instances, but two score of trout 
were all that could be disposed of, and they were creeled 
in time to return to the house while the sun was still 
high in the western sky. 


Zebra Trout. 


The next day I was to enjoy a new experience, for 
we fished a larger stream in which a cross-bred trout 
had been planted. In England these fish are called zebra 
trout, tae a cross between our common bfook trout 
and the brown trout. They are mules, but in Europe they 
ate crossed and planted annually in some waters simply 
for the fine fishing they afford. They rise to the fly eather 
in the season than the native trout, and they make a 
tet fight because when hooked, and in taking the hook, 
they come ott of the water. 

Pethaps it will be as well for me to explain that when 
I say that the cross between the brown trout and native 
brook trout is a mule, that it does not breed, I have refer- 
ence to experiments made at the hatching stations of the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of New York. 
Males have been found with milk, but no females with 


eges. 

= Europe the hybrid is called zebra and leopard 
trout, the latter being a cross between the Loch 
Leven and our native Sek trout. What is called a 
struan hybrid, that is a cross between our trout (fonti- 
nalis) and the Scotch char (S. struanensis), will breed, 
both being chars; but the cross between trout (Salmoy 
and char (Salvelinus) will not, in such experiments as 
have been made in this State of which I have knowledge, 
although Day has, I think, recorded that a cross between: 
American brook trout and Loch Leven trout has proven 
fertile; but as I recall the experiments at Howietown 
without looking them up, the hybrids were old, weakly, 
and many misshapen monstrosities among them, so that 
comparatively few of the fry survived. 

The zebra trout that we caught in New Jersey were 
beautiful fish, and they came to the fly with a rush and 
dash that was satisfying to the angler. On the table 
some of them compared favorably with the native brook 
trout, but as a rule their flesh was light-colored, and 
some were soft and tasteless; but I hope to try them 
again with fly and on the table, the latter under more 
favorable conditions. Certainly one cannot ask for a more 
game trout than the zebra; they are longer and more 
slim than a brook trout, and if their fighting qualities 
improve with warmer water and greater amount of food 
I shall not wonder that the anglers of Great Britain cul- 


tivate them for fishing, 
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Opening Day in New York, 


On April 16, which is the general opening day for 
trout in New York, I was at Lake Champlain, where the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission were planting 
a number of millions of smelt fry. There is in this lake 
one of the most delicious of food fishes, known locally 
as ice fish, as they are caught only through the ice. Com- 
plaints having been made that the fishing was not as 
good as fotmerly, owing perhaps to the increased num- 

ers of fishermen to supply the demand caused by the 
fame of the fish having spread abroad, the New York 
Fish Commission made a plant of fry from eggs taken in 
Long Island waters. The smelt were planted in the 
morning, and a friend asked me to fish a trout lake up 
in the mountains in the afternoon. The ice had been 
out of the lake only since the Monday of that week, the 
16th falling on Saturday. The day was all that could be 
desired for fishing, and the sun had warmed the air 
until an overcoat was unnecessary, and when we reached 
the little lake I could see an occasional break on the 
surface which indicated the rising of fish to feed. There 
was snow in patches in the woods on the south side of 
the lake, but the north side mountains were bare. The 
poplars were just beginning to show a greenish tinge 
from buds ready to burst, but the birches showed not 
the faintest touch of green. On the road to the lake 
one solitary shadbush had begun to blossom in a field 
under a hill, but at the lake the wild cherries, the eauliest 
to blossom, gave no evidence that they were ready to 
burst into blossom. 

We soaked a couple of casts of flies and went out in 
a boat as soon as possible after our arrival, but a little 
wind having sprung up, we could see no breaks at the 
surface. We had cast over a good stretch of the lake’s 
shore without a rise, when suddenly a trout rose at a 
Marston’s Fancy, on my cast, with a suddenness that 
startled me; but instinctively I struck and hooked the 
first fish. From that time until night the trout came to 
the flies as frequently as we could desire, for we decided 
that ten would be sufficient for our supper and breakfast, 
and all above that number were unhooked and returned 
uninjured. to the water. As the sun went down the 
wind went with it, and then the trout could be seen 
breaking at the surface, not as they will later, but coming 
up and sucking a fly from the surface, except in the 
case of a caddis fly that had broken from its larval skin 
and was struggling to fly; then the trout would come 
with a rush, often miss, but in the end getting the fly. 
Caddis worms were everywhere at the outlet, and we 
had not expected a rise of the flies, but we saw a con- 
siderable number on the water. The fish that we killed 
were in prime condition without exception, and when 
they were opened their stomachs were stuffed with cad- 
dis worm cases, composed of decomposed wood, As 
trout that feed on caddis worms take the cases too (who 
has not heard of the boy who said that trout took gravel 
into their stomachs for ballast, so they could swim prop- 
erly? He had opened trout that had been feeding on 
caddis worms that made their cases of sand and gravel, 


and could not account for the presence of the gravel - 


except it was taken for ballast), it is said that their 
flesh tastes of the wood. That night at supper we could 
not detect any foreign taste to the flesh of our trout. 
Possibly if the trout had been dressed as quickly almost 
as they were caught the decaying wood and bark of 
which the cases were composed would have conveyed a 
flavor to the flesh of the fish. The trout were very 
slimy, as fish are in the spring before they have had a 
run on the gravel, but they were remarkably fat for April 
trout, admitting that the season was unusually early. 
Never in all my experience in the Adirondack waters 
have I known trout to rise so freely to the fly at such 
an early date. In spite of this I must adhere to what I 
have believed for years, that trout fishing should not 
open in northern New York before May 1. Make the 
season for brook and lake trout the same, and not open 
it before May 1 anywhere in the State except possibly 
on Long Island. 

The lake that I fished on April 16 proves what food 
will do for trout. It has been planted with fresh-water 
shrimp; it contains the caddis worms in such quantities 
that they boil up through a hole cut in the ice, and the 
shores are covered with them. It also contains quanti- 
ties of other flies, chief of which is the big green drake, 
and last year when I was there the trout were break- 
ing from one end of the pond to the other, feeding 
on insect food. One trout that I caught was as red 
externally as any breeding male that I ever saw. Sev- 
eral were nearly as bright in color, but the one I refer 
to was so highly colored that it seemed as though the 
season must be October instead of April. 

In New Jersey on the 1st I caught a trout with its 
belly distended with food of some sort, but I did not 
stop fishing to open it until I had returned to my 
friend’s house several hours after the fish was placed in 
the creel dead. Its stomach was filled with a species of 
insect new to me, with a hard shell, and one of the bugs 
was alive when I opened the trout. I took it to my room, 
intending to bring it away with me and find out what 
it was, for I was informed that it was one of a number 
of insects sent to the stream by the late Prof. Baird as 
fish food, and that they had multiplied until the stream 
now abounds with them. At another time I will get 
some specimens and find what they are. 


Landlocked Salmon. 


The season for lake trout opens on May 1 in New 
York, and on that day the trout were at the surface in 
Lake George, and many were caught. Three landlocked 
salmon were also caught weighing 6, 5% and 3lbs. re- 
spectively. That is, I have heard of three salmon being 
taken; perhaps others were taken or will be taken and 
reported later. The first plant of salmon was made in 
Lake George in October, 1894, and were fingerling fish 
hatched the spring of that year; consequently the oldest 
fish are no more than four years old this spring. It 
has been recorded in Forest AND STREAM that the first 
salmon, a fish of 6%lbs., was caught in the lake last 
season. That three salmon should be taken on the first 
day this year is most encouraging, and promises well 
for future salmon fishing in the lake, if the fish are per- 
mitted to spawn unmolested when they run up the 
streams for that purpose. A. N, CHENeEy. 


It Might Have Been. 


Op Jos, the guide, with steady stroke 
Rows out beyond the fringe of reeds, 

Across the channel green and deep, 
Between the reef and pick’rel weeds. 


The dimpled waters gleam and flash 
With brightest gold and darkest green, 

Catching the light of evening clouds 
In tender rose and silver sheen. 


The birds are singing in the pines, 
Far off I hear the calling loon; 
With easy hand the rod I hold, 
And feel the throbbing of the spoon. 


A sudden strike, a savage tug, 
And out there leaps with mighty lunge, 
All green and white, with fins of gold, 
The king of fish—a muskallonge. 


Then comes the test of rod and line, 
And all the angler’s craft and skill, 

As back and forth, with sweep and swirl, 
The desperate captive has his will. 


Now rushing off with sudden speed, 

He makes the good reel scream with glee, 
Or fietcely shakes his mighty jaws 

In vain to get the tackle free. 


At last he wearies of the fight, 
And slowly turns his flashing sides, 
While, guided by the short’ning line, 
Beside the boat he meekly glides. 


The gaff is near his milk-white throat, 
A moment more and he is ours; 

When down he goes beneath the boat— 
“The line has parted, by the powers!” 

* * + * * * * * 


The sun has set, the sky is gray, 
The evening wind blows sad and raw; 
I only know that I have lost 
The biggest fish I ever saw. 
Henry J. Sawe. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Gone Fishing, 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 3.—A number of anglers of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are now absent from their accustomed 
places in town, having gone fishing with the first peep 
of day of the legal season. Dr. Hudson, Messrs. A. D. 
Porter, Harry Sherwood and F. S. Torrey went to the 
Pere Marquette River. Messrs. C. W. Duke, J. E. Pratt 
and F. M. Lee selected the Little Manistee. Others 
Starting for different points are Messrs. J. H. Taylor, 
A. B. Richmond and Charles Merrifield. 


The Season. 


Eau Claire, Wis., May 5.—In spite of early indica- 
tions the season is turning out backward and cold. No 
very good sport is yet reported. Messrs. Irvin Gray 
and A. W. Shelton, of Rhinelander, Wis., went to Deer 
Brook one day this week and took eighty-four nice 
trout, which is the best catch I have heard of so far. 

Here at Eau Claire we have a number of trout streams, 
most of them pretty well fished, but still offering good 
sport to those who understand the game, of whom there 
are many in this lovely town. Elk Creek is one of the 
good streams here, and a drive of a dozen miles lands 
one in good trout fishing on that stream. We had trout 
for breakfast at the Galloway House this morning, and 
the landlord, Mr. Smith, tells me that he and some 
friends caught a few one day this week. He confesses 
that he is forced to buy most of his trout, however, and 
tells me that he sends to Pratt, Wis., for them, At that 
point there are several streams, the Marengo among 
others, where the trout are abundant enough to pay 
market fishermen. If I have time I am to inquire more 
closely into the trout resources of Eau Claire and 
neighborhood. The general belief is that it is still too 
cold. The season here is about a week or ten days be- 
hind what it is at Chicago. 

In the Eau Claire River and in the Chippewa River, 
whose junction is within a short walk from the center of 
the city, bass and pike fishing has been good, and many 
anglers are out each day. At La Crosse, on the Missis- 
sippi River not far from here, the bass fishing has be- 
gun, and good sport has been had. At Wabasha, Minn., 
the anglers are expecting fine sport this year. The 
Father of ‘Waters performed a unique feat this spring. 
Ordinarily high-water lasts until midsummer, but this 
year the rise was in March and the fall in April, an 
unheard of thing. 


Private Fishing Waters. 


Attorney-General F. A. Maynard, of Michigan, has 
given the following opinion on the question of private 
fish ponds and the rights of the owners to sell fish from 
them, It is useful to note that he explodes the old 
and dangerous doctrine that a man owning a trout pre- 
serve could sell fish from it at any time he likes. The 
opinion in full follows, as addressed to Warden Chase 
S. Osborne: 

“Dear Sir: In relation to the question mentioned in 
your letter of Feb. 8, regarding the fishing rights of 
the owner of a private lake or stream, as well as to 
what is meant by ‘private lake,’ or ‘private pond,’ or ‘pri- 
vate waters,’ the particular lake or pond in regard to 
which information is asked is not described, and there- 
fore no opinion can be expressed as to the private lake 
or pond mentioned, but the general rule may be stated 
in reply to the questions asked. 5 

“A private lake or pond, or. waters, are those which 
are not navigable, and the soil under and on the borders 
of which is owned exclusively by the person or persons 
who claim the water as their private property; and hav- 
ing no connection with other streams or waters which 
are public, and through which fish may pass. 

“Second question: What are the fishing rights of the 
owner of a private lake or stream? The owner of a 
private lake or pond is supposed to have so far reduced 
the fish therein to his pommnion that they have become 
his private property: He may take such fish for his own 


use from such private waters at any time and in any 
manner. He may not sell or offer for sale during the 
closed season, when prohibited, because by doing so he 
interferes with the State in its protection of the fish 
belonging to the public. He may prevent any other 
persons from taking fish from his private waters, and 
may bring an action of trespass in taking’ his fish. He 
may make a criminal complaint against one who takes 
any of his fish, under Section 2197 K, Howell’s Statutes, 
if he himself has first complied with that statute. 

“I herewith inclose list of authorities upon which these 
answers are based, and which may be of value to you in 
the work of your department. F. A. MayNnarp, 

“Attorney-General.” 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 

The first of the season. meets of the Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club will be held at Garfield Park next Satur- 
day afternoon, May 7. Other meets will be May 21, 
June 4, June 18, July 9, July 23, Aug. 6, Aug. 20. June 
25 and Aug. 27 are re-entry days. There will be four 
events at each meet, long-distance fly, distance and ac- 
curacy fly, delicacy and accuracy fly, and the anomaly 
of bait casting also, not uninteresting, but under an odd 
name. E. Hoven, 

1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, 

Angling in Canada. 

Tue fishing season has ‘opened here with a rush, 
Probably not for half a century past has the ice gone off 
Canadian water so early in the season. By the com- 
mencement of the present week all the lakes in the Lake 
St. John district were perfectly clear. Ouananiche have 
already taken bait in the Grande Decharge, and a few 
more days will see them rising to the fly in Lake St. 
John, from which the ice went out at the end of last 
week. When the trout season opened here on the Ist 
inst. a perfect throng of local fishermen went out to 
Lakes St. Charles and Beauport, fully a fortnight earlier 
than usual. The result in the majority of cases was 
quite satisfactory. A number of good fish were taken, 
but the best of the lot fell to the catch of Gen, Henry, of 
Vermont, the present U. S. Consul here. This specimen 
weighed a short glbs., and the General is particularly 
proud of catching it upon the very day of the great 
victory of his old schoolboy friend, Commodore Dewey. 
Lake Edward_has been clear of ice for over a week past, 
and several 4 and 5lb. fish were taken there yesterday. A 
large party of Burlington fishermen is expected here 
next week en route for Lake Edward. A number of 
Quebecers left for the lake yesterday. The Messrs. 
McCormick, of Biscayne Bay, Fla., left on Thursday for 
Lake Edward with a party of ladies and a large retinue 
of servants. Several parties of American anglers are 
booked for Lake St. John for the latter end of this 
month, and the opening of the Hotel Roberval is fixed 
for about the 20th inst. Gen. Henry and Mr. Laird, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration here, and a number 
of friends leave to-day for his preserve on the St. Ber- 
nard Club preserve in the rear of Louisville, and will 
no doubt make a big catch, as the trout are reported 
rising freely to the fly. Mr. Charles Simpson, of New 
York, and the Hon, G. W. Stephens, of Montreal, left 
yesterday for the lakes in the same district. There are 
a number of members of the Triton Club booked for 
their preserve next week, most of them coming from 
Syracuse. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 

Quesec, May 7. 








The Record Tarpon. 


Captiva Pass, Fla., May 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Edward Vom Hofe, of New York city, 
killed on Captiva Pass on April 30 the largest tarpon on 
record taken with rod and reel, The weight, two hours 
after the fish was taken, was 21olbs.; the girth 45in.; 
length 6ft. 11in. The fishing was by moonlight, and the 
fish carried Mr. Vom Hofe out into the breakers on 
the strong ebb tide running at the time and was gaffed 
from the boat by John Bain in a very rough sea, The 
following people were present and can testify as to the 
size and weight of the fish, viz.: Mr. and Mrs. C. C. M. 
Hunt, of Palmyra, N. Y.; Mr. Frank D. Livermore, 
Sir Peter Walker, Lord Elphenstone, J. T. Powers, 
and the writer, of Providence, R. I. 

Geo. L. Surpvey, 


[The record for a tarpon taken with rod and reel has 
up to this date been held by Mrs. George T. Stagg, of 
Neataher with a fish of 2oslbs., taken in May, ioet 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 

CuicaGco, May 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: ‘The first 
contest of the year was held to-day. Owing to the high 
wind the scores are low, and there were but few entries. 
These are the records: 

Long-distance Fly. Bait-casting. 


Feet. Per cent. 
| ee Fe A OS Pe oe 95 06 
B. W. Goodsell: oo. 3.3 cst os 93 04 1-5 
Bs Di: TAOS is ccc bcsh specks 4 93 2-5 
G. Ky MN cise ass ees 04 
F.. Oh.  FOGMs sre er PS Eons EOE 104 93 1-5 
Vis PRP oa cktas aes teatecd eras 88 4-5 
1, Me Ome Bice s ccuereatiens 74 
Es; 5, SSCMINOM sc ese cok scene Gal 86 
FAS US, PRM ooo vk as vc paeeee 4 95 1-5 
Wei TWO soda es ico vccdybceet 86 4-5 


The holders of medals are: For long-distance fly, F. 
N. Peet; for bait-casting, I. H. Bellows. 


Fishing Near New York. 


Wreck Leap, L. L., May 9.—Easterly winds and low 
temperature interfered seriously with the pleasure of the 
few fishermen who came down last week. A heavy sea 
has prevented the larger boats from getting out of the 
inlet even if fishermen had cared to go off to the banks. 


. Fluke and flounders have been plenty in the bay: ._ They 


may be caught in the channels in the bay near Nick’s 
Beach or in Wreck Lead. A few sheepshead have. been 
caught, and it is hoped that they will be plentiful later 
in the season. They have been very’scarce for several 
years, 
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The}Name Dolmieu. 


Wasnincton, D. C., April 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Perhaps few of your readers remember me as 
formerly a frequent contributor to your admirable paper, 
and possibly not one of them now recalls the fact that I 
was Charles Hallock’s assistant editor of Forest AND 
Srream in the beginning—in the summer of 1873. This 
mutually agreeable arrangement was made with the best 
of intentions on the part of each of us, and duly an- 
nounced; that it never went into full force was owing 
to circumstances neither of us controlled. From that 
day to this I have never ceased to feel a friendly interest 
in the paper, and I am proud of its long, honorable, and 
highly successful career—very slight though be my own 
contributions to this result. During these twenty-five 
years I have seldom failed to read Forest AND STREAM, 
and always enjoyed the reading. I admire its tone, 
tenor, and spirit. I hardly see how it could be improved. 
May its prosperity and usefulness be perpetual! 

I do not write this letter either to recall old personal- 
ities, howsoever pleasant these be, nor to make the 
editor blush at praise, however well deserved; but to say 
how much I am enjoying Mr. Mather’s fish stories now 
running in your columns. A man who can tell fish 
stories with as much truth in them as Mr. Mather in- 
dulges is evidently no ordinary mortal; and the way he 
makes his points is a caution to callow penmen who yearn 
to write before they know how. I am moved to these 
reflections by No. IV. of Mr. Mather’s series on the 
black bass, in this week’s Forest AND STREAM. This 
is a model—text and pictures alike—even to the poly- 
onymous helgramite. I have nowhere, not even in the 
works of a Gill or a Jordan, a Goode or a Bean, seen the 
distinctions between the two species of bass so clearly, 
so intelligently set forth. Mr. Mather has the art of 
putting things, as when he says that “the size of the 
mouth is not determined by opening it,” but by the size 
of a certain bone of the upper jaw—which a glance at 
the picture shows. There are three kinds of men I like 
—the man who knows what he knows; the man who 
knows how to tell what he knows, and the man who 
knows enough to say “I don’t know” about things he 
doesn’t know. Perhaps Mr: Mather is all these three 
kinds of aman. I should judge so by the way he writes. 
There is one point he might elucidate for readers of 
Forest AND STREAM. This is that queer word dolmieu, 
the specific name of the small-mouthed black bass. I 
happen to know about it myself, but do not tell all 
I know in one letter, and do not wish to steal any of the 
good bait with which the veteran fisherman fishes for 
readers in the pearly and purling columns of Forest AND 
StrEAM—columns which I hope “will run on forever, 
like Tennyson's brook. Exriotr Coves. 


Camp-Sfire Hlicherings. 


“That reminds me.” ‘ 


The Naturalist and the Bear. 


I rotp you once about Billy and the bald-face. Billy 
was scared and the bald-face was mad. But this is a 
different bear story. 

In olden times, before the city of Vancouver was even 
dreamed of, New Westminster, on the Fraser’s River, 
was the principal city of the mainland of British Co- 
lumbia. The site of the modern Babylon, Vancouver, 
was at that time covered with a dense forest of mighty 
Douglas firs, mixed with hemlock and a ragged under- 
brush of devil’s club, vine maple, salmon berry, and 
other stuff, while here and there and everywhere flour- 
ished the odoriferous skunk cabbage, the whole de- 
scribed as a “sure dandy spot fer bear.” 

Away back in those times two men, on a nice spring 
morning, took a walk from Gostown toward New West- 
minster. One of these was Capt. Van Bramer, afterward 
of Cocos Island fame. The other was already famous 
as a coon hunter, bird stuffer, and all-round naturalist, 
not to mention prank player, and may still be found 
any day (except when he is wanted, which is not often) 
in the museum in Victoria, where he is continually going 
into abstruse calculations as to the number of pounds 
and cubic inches of tow and plaster it takes to fill some 
poor wretch of a coon’s skin or mountain goat’s pelt, 
in place of so many pounds of flesh, bone and sinew 
which have been skinned out. 

After going a mile or so the naturalist, thinking he 
saw some rare mammal looking at him, stepped off the 
road a short distance among the logs and rampikes of 
a windfall through which the road ran. In wandering 
about among the logs it became necessary for him to 
climb over one which stood rather high up, it being that 
of a large tree. Just as he began to hitch himself up on 
the rugged bark he became aware of the fact that some- 
body was climbing up the other side of the tree; pre- 
sumably it was Van Bramer. On the instant there rose 
above the log the head and shoulders of a two-year-old 
black bear, and looked at John with his little beady 
eye, his tongue lolling out with heat and exertion. 

John drew himself up to his full height, and holding 
up an admonitory forefinger, said quietly, but firmly: 
“N-n-now g-g-go away—y-y—I-I d-don’t want you!” 
This the bear immediately obeyed, with great speed and 
decisive action, while John at once withdrew to the road, 
where he found Van layghing insanely and making sun- 
dry stupid remarks about shooting, carrying a gun for 
fun, etc. It was useless for John to explain that the 
fur was no good at that time of year, and that it would 
only deprive some poor hunter of a chance of making a 
few dollars when winter came if he had shot him. But 
then some men cannot appreciate a great and good act. 

Mazama. 











Comox, B. C. 


The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and az much 
earlier as practicable, 


FOREST AND STREAM 
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Che Hennel, — 


Dogs in the Arctic Regions. 


Some of my readers will remember that rather over 
twenty years ago there was a great scare throughout the 
country side between Winchester and Southampton 
Water. A wolf had made its appearance in a mysterious 
moment, and soon became the terror of the timid. And 
when it fell to worrying and killing the sheep, the farm- 
ers banded themselves together and sallied out, armed 
to the teeth, in search of the wild beast; so it was not 
long before they found and killed it, and restored peace 
and confidence to that beautiful part of England. More- 
over, by showing the body of “the last wolf killed in 
England” at prices varying from 6d. to 1d. a head (ac- 
cording to discretion) they were able to repair to some 
slight extent the loss they had suffered. 

Now this wolf was no wolf at all. It was simply an 
Arctic dog, which had escaped from Sir Allen Young’s 
yacht, the Pandora, then lying in Southampton Water. 
The mistake made by the people in their ignorance 
would serve one well for a peg on which to hang a long 
and “instructive” article about the nature and breeds, 
the habits and diseases of the dogs that are native to the 
Polar regions. 

There are practically three great breeds or races of 
Arctic dogs—the Eskimo or New World breed (Eskimo, 
mikki); the Samoyad or West Siberian breed (Samoyad, 
voinaika); and the Lena or East Siberian race. The last 
is the best, but at the same time the most difficult to ob- 
tain, and when obtained the least tractable to employ. 
The better of the remaining two kinds is the Samoyad 
dog, and it is this noble beast which our own country- 
man, Frederick George Jackson, is using in far-away 
Franz Josef Land in his attempt to reach the North 
Pole. The same dog too was taken by Fridtjof Nansen, 
the Norwegian, on his daring, though terribly rash, 
venture in the Fram. Peary, the intrepid explorer of 
Greenland, used Eskimo dogs, and used them with the 
most satisfactory results; yet, for pulling power and 
for comparative immunity from cold mania, the Samoyad 
dog is superior. 

Mr. Jackson, in his entertaining book on “The Great 
Frozen Land” (Macmillan & Co.) describes the Samoyad 
dogs thus: 

“The dogs (voinaika) of the Samoyads have a strong 
resembance to the familiar Eskimo dog of Greenland, 
but in several points they are superior. The most strik- 
ing characteristics which they have in common are the 
thick, woolly coats, which enable them to withstand such 
a rigorous climate, and the wild and savage temper they 
display toward each other. If you chained a number 
of these dogs together and left them to their own devices 
I am confident that they would speedily develop a feel- 
ing so grimly fraternal that one-half (the weaker half) 
would be absorbed with the least possible delay into the 
bosom of the other half of the family. When trained 
and educated, however, even by that unskillful peda- 
gogue their master, they become exceedingly useful, and 
on the whole well-behaved, members of Samoyad soci- 
ety; and as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so 
I may fortify this certificate of good character by the 
assertion that while you may buy a wild young puppy, 
and welcome, for a rouble and even less, you may have 
to give sixty, seventy, and sometimes a hundred roubles 
for a trained adult. But it is such hard work for the in- 
dolent Samoyad to bring his dog to the stage required 
for driving large herds of reindeer in the best manner, 
that I very much doubt your being able to persuade him 
to sell such a dog at all.” 

Roughly speaking, any Polar dog will pull a sledge 
with half a man’s load, but he will take it twice as far 
in a day as a man can. A man’s load may be reckoned 
as 200lbs. And though the Polar dog is accustomed 
to raw meat, and to carouses long and deep on newly 
killed game, he adapts himself to circumstances, and 
will do such work as I have stated on a ration of rb. 
of pemmican a day. What is pemmican? It is simply 
dried and pounded beef, enveloped in a greasy coat of 
fat and suet, and then slowly heated and poured in a 
molten condition into can or skin. For human tempta- 
tion, currants, sugar and spices are added, which just 
place this dry and tasteless food above the insuperably 
unpalatable. It is the experience of Mr. Jackson that 
the Samoyad dogs take kindly to the biscuit. In addi- 
tion to ordinary meat fibrine biscuits, he took out about 
six tons of Spratts cod liver oil biscuits, and these have 
proved a very successful diet with dogs that had never 
previously known what a biscuit was. 

But the power of the Arctic dog varies, and the larger 
kinds are capable of doing really formidable work. 
Peary, for example, occasionally used only three dogs 
to drag a sledge load of Soolbs., and we have it on record 
that he traveled at considerable speed behind only two 
dogs with a similar load. . 

On the other hand, when sledging is to be prolonged, 
it is necessary to have full teams, for dogs, like reindeer, 
soon degenerate with regular work. Moreover, the mor- 
tality is very high. It will be remembered that Peary 
started on the first of his long journeys with twenty and 
returned with five dogs. That in a subsequent year no 
cover than ninety dogs were taken, and only twenty sur- 
vived. 

As to the savage nature of these Arctic dogs, I attrib- 
ute it almost entirely to their food. It is frequently stated 
by Eskimos, however, that in West Greenland the bitches 
are visited when on heat by prowling wolves, which 
might well tend to keep the temper of the offspring un- 
certain; but some suspicions have been cast.on this 
statement, and in these brief notes I have no room for 
going into the question. On the other hand, the animal 
food on which they almost entirely subsist has much to 
do with it. 

I remember a case in Norway, where cattle in a cer- 
tain locality became most violent and wild. The cause 
was found in the fact that the owner had accustomed 
them to a fish diet—fish being more plentiful than grass 
in this particular part. 

Now the dogs, having fed well for years on raw and 
blood-charged flesh, become extremely savage, and es- 





aan +d among themselves. Both Jackson and Peary 
ave found that muzzles are necessary if they would pre- 
serve their packs from gradual extinction. For the Arc- 
tic dogs are demons at fighting, and although they rec- 
ognize among themselves.a leader and chief, that posi- 
tion has to be won by personal strife and retained by 
personal prowess. 

The Samoyad dogs, in fact, had to be chained apart 
from each other, in what was, to all intents and purposes, 
“a hollow square.” On one occasion, when several dogs 
were coming home from exercise, a quarrel broke out 
between a couple of the most refractory, and on one of 
them being pinned to the ground the rest immediately 
set upon him and tore him to pieces. This would have 
frequently happened had not precautions been regularly 
taken. We must not forget, however, that “hitting a 
fellow when he is down” is a trait not entirely unknown 
in the human animal. 

Neither is this solely attributable to a heredity which 
has accumuulated under severe climatic conditions, for 
a large retriever, which Mr. Jackson took with him to 
Franz Josef Land, has developed similar ferocity. In- 
deed, Mr. Jackson writes home of this beast: “Carlo, by 
the bye, has developed into a shocking blackguard, and 
is the sole representative of the criminal classes in Franz 
Josef Land. He now constantly wears a muzzle, which 
he usually has cocked over his left eye, giving him a 
very Bill Sykes-like appearance. He is the terror of the 
Windward people, and would kill every dog in the 
neighborhood if allowed to go about unrestrained.” As 
a matter of fact Carlo killed two of the Siberian dogs be- 
fore he was put under restraint. 

It is quite certain that of all man’s aids, apart from 
food and clothing, the Arctic dog has been the most 
valuable to the explorers of the Polar regions. By the 
help of this plucky little beast, with his single trace of 
raw reindeer hide (fastened to collar and saddle of simi- 
lar strips), man has accomplished the greater part of 
those discoveries which now appear as lands and seas in 
our maps of the Polar area. Over 100 miles have been 
covered by these dogs in a single day, which is aston- 
ishingly good, seeing that snow is not continuously hard 
or smooth; that a full sledge load was carried; and that 
the additional weight of the explorers must be reckoned. 

It happened, as most of my readers will remember, 
that the S. Y. Windward, instead of returning here in 
1894, was delayed by the unusually early set in of the 
winter, and consequently spent nearly a year in the ice 
off the coast of Franz Josef Land. Now it chanced one 
day that the ship’s carpenter was walking about a mile 
from the ship. He was taking a constitutional, and 
somewhat imprudently lost himself in thought—most 
probably he was thinking of home. Suddenly he looked 
up and saw a large white bear, also thinking, and evi- 
dently thinking of him. Discretion being the better part 
of valor, the carpenter looked anxiously round for a 
refuge, and found it in a neighboring ice hummock, about 
oft. high. To the top of this he very promptly climbed. 
But I may mention that this oortioalar polar bear was a 
large one, and his skin, for I have seen it, is exactly oft. 
long. It is easy, then, to imagine how near his snout 
must have come to our friend “Chips” when he stood 
up on his hindlegs and made preparations for an affec- 
tionate embrace. The carpenter drew his revolver and 
fired, but, as is the way sometimes with revolvers, it 
missed fire, and then “Chips” was in a very awkward 
corner indeed. 

Just at this moment, however—in the very nick of 
time—two plucky little Samoyad dogs (shown in the 
picture), who had scented Bruin when prowling near the 
ship, came up with their game and began to attack the 
bear after their manner, yapping and snapping at his 
heels and then retreating as the big beast turned round. 
Bruin, annoyed at the intrusion, turned savagely round 
upon the newcomers, while the carpenter availed himself 
of the opportunity to return'to the ship! I do not guar- 
antee it, but believe that it is an article of faith among 
his shipmates to this day that he covered that mile within 
record time. 

All I can say is that here was a man’s life saved by the 
timely intervention of two small dogs, who not merely 
helped him in his dilemma, but gallantly held the bear 
until my friend Frederick Jackson was able to come up 
with him, and convert him into the raw material of a 
handsome rug “with a reminiscence.”—A. Montefiore in 
Kennel Gazette. 


National Beagle Club. 


Tue regular quarterly meeting of the National Beagle 
Club of America was held on Thursday, May 5, at 
3:30 P. M., at 15 Broad street. Members present: Geo. 
B. Post, Jr., John Bateman, H. L. Kreuder, A. J. Purin- 
ton, Wm. G. Rockefeller, Jr., Jas. W. Appleton and G. 
M. Wharton. Treasurer’s statement was accepted and 
ordered placed on file. The chair appointed Mr. H. F. 
Schellhass on the auditing committee in place of G. W. 
Rogers. Committee on standard reported progress. 
Resignation of Jacob Zalt, Jr., accepted. Mr. Appleton 
proposed Mr. H. P. Whitney’s name, who was duly 
elected. It was decided not to offer a special prize at the 
show to be given by the New England Kennel Club at 
Braintree, Mass. After an informal discussion in regard 
to the coming field trials, the meeting was declared ad- 
journed. G. Mirrtrin Wuarton, Sec’y. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


The Eastern Field Trials Club announces its stakes 
for its trials of this year, full particulars of which are 

iven in our business columns. The prizes amount to 
1,700. The members’ stake will be run on Nov. 12, open 
to all members. Entries close the night before the run- 
ning. On Monday, Nov. 14, the Derby commences; $300 
to fist, $200 to second, $100 to third; first forfeit $10, 
second forfeit $10, payable Sept. 1; $10 to start. Entries 
close June 1. The all-age is open to all setters and point- 
ers which have not won a first prize in an all- stake 
in the United States or Continental clubs’ trials. The 
prizes are the same as in the Derby; forfeit $10; $29 
additional to fill. The last stake is the Eastern sub- 
ree stake, Simon C. Bradley, Secretary, Greenfield 
Hill, Conn. 
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Hachting. 


THE combined effects of war and weather have sadly 
delayed the usual spring work of yachtsmen, and though 
it is now the middle of May but little has been done to- 
ward fitting out. One steam yacht, the Calypso, is at 
anchor off Bay Ridge, and a trip along shore shows some 
small craft ready for the season. Those of the large steam 
yachts which have not been sold to the Government 
show no signs of fitting out, nor do the large sailing 
yachts. With a change of weather from the steady rain 
of the past month, work will begin on the yachts of 
medium size, and a number of these will be ready in 
time for the first races. The majority of the yacht clubs 
along the Sound and the Eastern coast have opened their 
club houses to the officers of the United States Navy. 
Some have also declared off all their fixtures, but most 
of them will race as usual unless affairs take a more 
serious turn than now seems probable. 








The Royal Nova Scotia One-Design Class. 


Tue Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, of Halifax, 
N. S., has had for the past two seasons a one-design 
class of small keel yachts, which has given. very great 
satisfaction. The Squadron, like many other clubs, has 
of late years suffered from a lack of interest in racing, 
and with a good club house, a fine sailing ground and 
large membership, has at the same time had a difficulty 
in keeping up its fleet. By way of remedy for this un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs, it has resorted to the 
one-design idea. 

The class was established in the winter of 1895-6, a 
committee being selected to decide on the general char- 
acter and the dimensions of the design; the Squadron 
appropriating $50 for special prizes for the class, pro- 
viding that not less than four boats were built and regu- 
larly raced. The design here shown was made by Mr. 
H. C. McLeod, an amateur and an old member of the 
Squadron, but then residing in Chicago and racing on 
Lake Minnetonka. The design speaks for itself, and it 
is not surprising to learn that it has proved successful. 

The size and character of the boats were determined 
by the requirements of the club and the locality. They 
had in the first place to be cheap, consequently small 
and of plain construction. They had to be substantial 
to stand hard usage and to last, so that a fair price 
could be had at any time for one. They had to be fit 
for general all-round use, day sailing, fishing, picnicking, 
etc., as well as racing. The prevailing winds about 
Halifax are very strong and squally, with a good deal 
of rough water, consequently they had to be able little 
craft, uncapsizable at any rate, and with a handy sail 
plan. Finally, though they were to be raced chiefly 
against one another, it was desirable to have them as 
speedy, quick in stays, and in other ways as up to date 
as was consistent with the main requirements. 

They. would have been improved in looks by a long 
overhang aft, but it was clipped to save expense. Four 
boats were built in the winter of 1895-6, and as soon 
as afloat the class became popular. The only fault found 
with them was that the designer had underestimated the 
weight of wind they would have to meet, and the 1,oo0o0lb. 
iron keel was not a sufficient stiffener, necessitating 
some inside ballast. Next season, by common consent, 
lead keels were substituted for the iron ones, and all 
inside ballast dispensed with. 

So popular did the class become that in the winter of 
’96-7 five new boats were added, making nine in all. They 
have all been raced regularly every Saturday afternoon 
from the beginning of June to the end of September, 
sometimes in class races, sometimes in the open races 
of the club. After the change in ballast they have 
proved to be exactly what was required. They are stiff 
as churches. Their sail plan is small for light airs, but 
as soon as it breezes up they are very fast, especially 
going to windward in a chop; at that mark, when reefs 
have to be tied down, they are more than a match for a 
good English 1-rater. They are very dry, quick in stays, 
and handy as a bicycle. 

The four original boats had oft. cockpits, with 1ft. gin. 
side decks and 7in. coaming, and could accommodate 
quite a boat load. Some of the newer boats have smaller 
cockpits for racing purposes, but the advantage seems 
doubtful, as none have ever shipped any water, though 
tried as hard as they could be driven. They go out in 
all sorts of weather and have shown themselves in every 
way most capable little sea boats. 

Though one man can handle them anywhere in any 
weather with perfect ease, they are generally raced with 
three, as the courses are laid out with as many zigzags 
as possible (one of them has nine turns in eleven miles), 
and smartness at the buoys is ‘indispensable. Besides 
racing, the boats are in constant use for general pur- 
poses. The general dimensions are as follows: 


RN GRE yada «ors eed 3:45 2% ene 95 be sanee 23ft. gin. 
Meee Dowels. b0s se cctvisic's sais ove ot aton wea: 18ft. 
pe OR eS ES ere eee a 6ft. 6in. 
Displacement to original l.w.l............+++- 3,550lbs. 
BOOGIE SES Sui SERS vw eee hn d baes 099s He 4it. 
Si nn eas od ods bia Keds ots tes ee’ 1ft. 6in. 
PURO, IE NOE a5 occ asa wie nah cht veins 1,500lbs. 
Mast, from steta atliw.l... cscs ceccssccoeees 4it. 3in. 
Mast, from stem to upper hounds ........... 2oft. 6in. 
RN oe chy chads as.cethelneincteReeen < in 18ft. 
co RR Ie RPE ee yee en ee eee ae 11ft. gin. 
Weal arek. 6 Sti big is 6 6 sine 865th ve 241 
EEE Si cocks inte anenrnsate eness apes 64 
ND gS ould Ou Kas we seed cosy 305 
C. B., from stem at l.w.l.......-cecceoseceees 30sft. 
C; B., from stem at Lew... 2.5. .se see deeveess 10.01 ft. 
C. E., from stemt at lw.li. so. 6 cece eee ences 9.52ft. 


The construction is simple, but substantial. The boats 
were all built on the same set of models, around which 
ribbands were run, to which the frames, of oak, were 
steamed and bent. The keels are of yellow birch, sided 
4%4in. and moulded 6in. at center; stem birch, sided 

in.; sternpost. and deadwood (both birch), 3in. 
rames of oak, 114 by 134, steamed and bent, spaced gin. 
Beams of spruce, sided 2in. by 2%in. center, and 2in. 
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at ends, Planking of Nova Scotia white pine, %in. 
Decks of same, grooved and tongued. Planksheer of 
birch. Fastenings galvanized iron. Spars solid spruce. 
Canvas 80z. yacht duck. Spinakers of cotton drill. Spin- 
aker booms limited to distance from mast to stem head. 

The lead keels have added about $55 to the cost, a 
rather serious addition in so small and cheap a boat, but 
even with them a boat can be built for about $300. The 
boats were all well and substantially built by Joshua 
Mader, of Dartmouth, on the side of Halifax Harbor op- 
posite to the city. 

The design is an excellent one for many localities 
where a draft of 4ft. is permissible; either for a one- 
design class or as a safe. and handy little boat easily 
within the reach of a fairly skilled amateur builder. 


‘Massachusetts Y. R. A. Percentages. 


THE executive committee of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, after giving the matter ex- 
tended consideration, has agreed upon a plan for com- 
puting Association championship percentages. It is be- 
lieved that the new plan has advantages over the old one 
which will justify its adoption. As last year, a cham- 
pionship medal and pennant will be awarded the yacht in 
each class winning the highest percentage in that class. 
Percentages will be figured as follows: 

One hundred per cent. for winning first place, 75 per 
cent. for winning second place, 50 per cent. for winning 
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third place, 25 per cent. for each other yacht completing 
the course within the time limit. 

Only open races which have been duly scheduled and 
accepted by the executive committee in advance of the 
race, and which are sailed under the rules of the Asso- 
ciation, shall be counted for percentage. The total 
amount of percentage will be divided by the number of 
starts. In figuring percentages it will be assumed that 
a yacht shall have started in at least half as many races 
as the yacht having the largest number of starts in her 
class. 

The racin 


season will commence May 30 and end 
Sept. 10, 1 


The Seawanhaka Knockabouts. 


Tue Seawanhaka knockabouts and their owners are - follows: 
mB per, Arthur Iselin, New York; Annawan, F. Bourne, 
dale, L. 1.; foot. J. Busby, ea Cove; Mistral * C 
— ‘Oyster Bay; din, R. C. Wemer re, Oyster 
Midge, F z- a er, ew ork; Punkat, Geares Tro - eren: ul 
rge Bulloc’ ster Bay; ¢ Trotter, New Yor 
— Ww. i, Garviecn; Bedouin, Jr., ..Mitchell, New York; 
Stella, ohn *_ Hoyt, Cre rg Natiodo, T. Sherman, Oo 
Eat? soe’ Yorks. Teeko, Joba. heo oi Ove Ba Wentiic, 
con, New Yor osto, John ter e, 
F. §. Hastings; Imshi, E. fas Benedict ‘New’ — Bee, Nelson 
B. Burr, New ati Lady Bunche, C sc, il 
Geneva, Wis.; Francis, — 
well; Bauble, T. S. bow Srner eBay; Gio Glo: G R. Max- 
Bot te W Brooklyn; we erchance, E. x 


estchester ; See een 
gt Wostchastaes 2 J ——, A. de ‘Navarro, New York 
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NOVA SCOTIA YACHT SQUADRON-——I8FT. ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


G. Agar, New York; Mosquito, E. Randolph, New 
York; ‘athama, H. O. Hatemeyer, Jr., New York; Lucille, Dan- 
iel Bacon, New York. 

The cruiss of the first fleet from Marblehead to New York is 
described by the Boston Globe as follows: 

W. B. Stearns, of Marblehead, has successfull delivered in 
New York seventeen of the “one design” knockabouts built by 
him during the winter for the Seawanhaka and otier clubs. The 
boats were towed around the Cape by the tug Nathaniel P. 
Doane, and the towing was ver aeaey done. i boats were 
strung out in a line astern of the tug, on one long hawser, to 
which was made fast the mast of each boat near the deck. 
bridle from the bow of each boat to the hawser kept them steady, 
so thas the roguizes no special attendance or the carrying of a 
man aboard. Mr. Stearns himself was on the tug. 

The tow left Marblehead last Sunday afternoon, and reached 
Oyster Bay, the Seawanhaka’s home port, at 5 o'clock Tuesday 
morning. The boats were then put in grape | for sailing, and on 
Wednesday, the day being a holiday in New York, many of them 
were given trials by their owners. The knockabout Mongoose, 
recently sold to New York, was also taken along with the tow. 

The remainder of the boats. about the same number, will be de- 
livered in the same way in about ten days. The boats now deliv- 
ered are all for the Seawanhaka members, and bear the following 
names: Dipper, Midge, Golightly, Fx Tyekeh, edouin, Stella, Na- 

¢ a ee rances, Senta, Tosto, Bee, lanche, Dacoit, 
an 


Mr. Stearn has the other work in his yard well along. The 
Cohasset raceboats are ready for deli very as soon as thei 
want them. A boat of this desi 
a. = delivered iterday. 
he le tna ior delivery to New gcetce and Brooklyn 
poms “*sthe knockabout for G. W. Roberts is completed. 
The Percival 25ft. hpockpbost is nearly planked. 
The 18-footer for Crane, from his own designs, is well 
slong. | He. She is } oe 2 i built, havi having in. cedar p! 


he is or and will be 
in the Y. Pr dase, Sa eet tute the Beswenkeke She 
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Winthrop Y. C. 


wate Winthrop Y. C. has announced the following fixtures for 
May 28, Saturday afternoon, 3 o’clock—Club race. 

June 5, starting 10 o’clock, Sunday morning, destination an- 
nounced at start—Squadron cruise. 

jane 16, Thursday evening, 7 o’clock—Water sports. 

une 17, 18 and 19, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, starting from 
club house, Saturday morning at 10 o’clock—Cruise to Marblehead, 
Gloucester, etc. 

une 26, Saturday afternoon, 3 o’clock—Club race. 

uly 7, Thursday afternoon, 3 o’clock; July 8, Friday afternoon, 
3 o'clock July 9, Saturday afternoon, 3 o’clock—Open races and 
water sports. 

July 23, Saturday afternoon, 3 o’clock—Club race. 

Aug. 6 and 7, Saturday and Sunday, starting Saturday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock—Squadron cruise to Marblehead. 

Aug. 13, Saturday evening, 7 o’clock—Evening race. 

Aug. 20, Saturday afternoon, 2 o’clock—Club race. 

Aug. 21, starting 10 o’clock Sunday morning, destination an- 
nounced at start—Squadron cruise. 

Sept. 10 and 11, Saturday and Sunday, starting Saturday after- 


- noon, 4 o’clo k—Squadron cruise and association rendezvous. 


Additional races will be provided if a sufficient interest is taken. 
Special programmes will be arranged for evening races, water 
sports, etc., for which suitable prizes will be awarded. Particulars 
will be announced later. 

W. Y. C, racing rules will govern all club races. Championship 
prizes will be awarded in each class. The regatta committee 
reserve the right to handicap any club race. 

Only such classes as have two or more starters will be raced, 
and only bona fide starters will be recognized. Numbered flags 
will be displayed from the club house, designating the courses 
which are to be sailed. Odd numbers indicate course to Deer 
Island light first. Even numbers indicate course to Buoy No. 6 
first. Starts will be made from the club house and will be 
finished off Point Shirley. Starts flying. Time taken from the 
starting signal. A preparatory gun will be fired five minutes be- 
fore first class starts, which will be followed by guns at five- 
minute intervals for the classes to start in rotation according to 
size. 

The regatta committee is as follows: A. T. Bliss, Chairman; 
Joseph L. Rankin, Secretary; Harry M. Frost, Edgar A. Cook, 
A. R. Sanderson. 


Taunton Y. C, 


Tue Taunton Y. C. has announced the following fixtures for 


May 16—Regular meeting. We propose at this meeting to have 
the janitor get us up one of his famous clam chowders. After 
the meeting there will be a smoke talk. 

May 30—The club house will be opened to members, their fami- 
lies and guests. On this date there will be a cruise to Thurs- 
ton’s for a clam dinner. 

June 11—Club race. Races to start at 1:30 P. M. There will be 
music furnished during the race. 

une 20—Regular meeting. Clam chowder and smoke talk. 

une 30—Ladies’ day and moonlight sail. 

H uly 9—Ladies’ day. Cruise to the new summer resort at Mt. 
ope. 

s 18—Regular meeting, : | 

uly 30—Ladies’ day and moonlight sail. 

Aug. 3—Cruise to Newport. 

Aug. 18—Club race. Races to start at 8 P. M. 

Aug. 15—Regular more. Clam chowder and smoke talk. 
Aug. 27—Open regatta and water sports. Races to start at 11:30 


Aug. 30—Ladies’ day and moonlight sail. 

Sept. 10—Club race. Races to start at 2 P. M. 

Sept. 19—Regular meeting. Clam chowder and smoke talk. 
Sept. 30—Ladies’ day and moonlight sail. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The new house of the Atlantic Y. C. is nearly completed at 
Sea Gate, and the station will be ready before Decoration Day. 
The old house at Bay Ridge has been moved to the new loca- 
tion, as no purchaser was found for it, and will still be used by 
the club. In moving it the piles had to be sawn off some dis- 
tance below water by divers. 

We have received the year book of the Lake Sailing Skiff 
Association of Lake Ontario, now in its sixth year. The Asso- 
ciation was’ formed to encourage the building and racing of 
sailing skiffs and small yachts, and is open to any sailing skiff 
or yacht club on the es having a membership of fifteen and 
a fleet of five skiffs of 14ft. l.w.lL_ and upward. e Seawanhaka 
rule is used. The officers for 1898 are: Pres., F. E. Walker, 
Victoria Y. C.; Vice-Pres., G. R. Judd, Royal Hamilton Y. C.; 
Hon, Sec’y-Treas., L. J. Levy, mar Toronto S. $. C.; _Execu- 
tive Committee, G. F. Brierly, R. T. Cuff, T. A. Riley and W. A. 
Watts. The Association now includes the Royal Hamilton Y. 
C., Victoria Y. C., Royal Toronto Sailing Skiff Club, National 
Yacht and Skiff Club, of Toronto; and Parkdale Sailing Club. 
President Walker has donated a handsome challenge trophy for 
annual competitidn in all classes, to be sailed at the annual 
regatta each season. 

The Arctic yacht Windward, presented to Lieut, a? by 
Alfred Harmsworth, sailed from the Thames on March 19 for 
New York and has not yet been reported at sea. While she 
has very light auxiliary power and is a slow vessel, she should 
have made the passage before this. 


Varuna, steam ht, J. Mon Sears, has been sold 
to een, Fe Bodisiek, ot New York” Capt)’ Jona Holly wil 
wanda cam sch S. Hensy, hes been sold to M. S 

WwW steam t, H. S. Henry, to M. S. 
Tweedy, of New York. 


cutter, J. D. Baird, has been sold to De V. H. War- 
ner, of 


The Huguenot Y. C. at a meeting on May 2 decided to hold 
no races during the continuance of the war, and has canceled 
all of its dates in the Sound Y. R. A. programme. 


Miranda, schr., for the past three years laid up at Manning's 
Basin, has been erchaned, by C. N. Nelson, and is now fitting 
out under the charge of Capt. Urias Rhodes, formerly of Sea 
Fox and Lasca. 


On May 38 the steam yacht Endion, designed and built by 
C. L. Seabury & Co. for Com. Jesse H. Metcalf, Rhode Island 
Y. C., was launched at the works, Morris Heights, New York. 
She is 103ft. over all, 85ft. l.w.l., 14ft. beam, and 6ft. draft, with 
engines 7, 11 and 17% by 10, and a Seabury boiler. 


Daphne, cutter, Com. C. T. Wills, has been sold to George W. 
Copeland. 


The Royal Canadian Y. C. has elected the following officers: 
Com., Aimilius Jarvice; Vice-Com., J. H. Plummer; ear Com., 
G. H. Gooderham; Hon. Sec’y, F. J. Ricardo-Seaver; Executive 
Committee, C. E. Archbald . A. B. Brown, F. J. Campbell, 
F, O. Cayley, G. R. Hargratt, G. T. McMurrich, A. G, Peuchen, 
H. E. Ridley, James E. Robertson, Robert Watson. The club is 
in a prosperous financial condition, with a membership of 563. 


Messrs. Reed Bros., of Fall River, have on the stocks a cruising 
yews designed by H. J. Gielow for a New York owner, a similar 
oat to the well-known Fidelio and Pawnee, She is 46ft. over 
all, 30ft. lw.L, 12ft. 9in. beam, and 5ft. draft, without board. Under 
the usual trunk cabin she will have a good cabin and stateroom, 
toilet room, etc. 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. has now under construc- 
tion at its shop in Ogdensburgh several racing 20-footers. Two 
of these are for the local class on the St. Lawrence River, one for 
Mr. Charles M. Englis, of New York, and one for Mr. Henry Wil- 
bur, of South Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Henry Lane Eno, of New 
York, has ordered a 20-footer for the Seawanhaka races, from 
a design by Mr. C. H. Crane. There are in the shops several 
launches for the Alco-Vapor motor, one for J. C. Scott, of Oyster 
Bay, a 30ft. boat, and one of 33ft., of the hunting launch type, 
for James L. Swan, of New York. The company has a new 
design for a racing catboat of 16ft. l.w.l., from which it is building 
for Messrs. Archibald Rogers, Anson Phelps Stokes and J. R. 
Roosevelt, the boats to be raced on Lake Regis. 


The Quebec Y. C. elected the following officers on April 30: 
Com., H. Sharples; Vice-Com., George C. Scott; Capt., M. 
Raymond; Sec’y, E. O’Farrell; Treas, W. A. Home; Managing 
Committee, T. t Hetherington, A. Drolet, J. A. Shehyn; Sailing 
Committee, J, Piddington, 6 Legendre, O. B. C. Richardson, 
, Thom, D. Arcand; Room Committee, John Shaw . E 
cott, James Gingras; Auditors, Joseph U. ird, H. S, Morgan. 


At the annual meeting of the Kingston Y. C. on May 2 the 
following officers were elected: Com., Harry W. Richardson; 
Vice-Com., D, Allan Black; Rear-Com.,, W. Bruce Carruthers; 
sec yt: it. Macnee; Treas., W. C. Kent; Executive Committee. 
. A, Minnes, Frank Strange, R. Easton Burns, G, H, Smythe and 
. E. Cunningham, It was decided to invite the Lake Yacht 
acing Association to hold a rendezvous regatta at Kingston this 
season instead of a circuit of races, and to offer the association 
$400 toward the prize money necessary for such a regatta, 


The Queen City Y. C. has announced the following fixtures: 
May 21, cruisin race; Jue 4, 22ft. class, Dodd cup; June 11, 
19ft. and 16ft. classes, orld cup; June 18, 22ft. class; Pi. 2, 
27ft. class; July 9, 19ft. class; Tee 16, 16ft. class; July 9, brit! 
class; Aug. 6, 16ft. class; Aug. 13, 19ft. class; Aug. 27, 27ft. 
class; Sept. 17, 22ft. class. 
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Atlanta, schr., of Boston, has been sold to E. H. Dickinson, of 
New York, through Kiley’s Agency. She is 65ft. 4in. over all, 
58ft. 2in. l.w.l., 17ft. 8in. beam, and Tit. Gin. draft. 


The first of the 21ft. raceabouts is afloat and ready for business. 
She is the Jilt, built by the Herreshoffs for W. O. Gay, and she 
is now at her owner’s moorings at Cohasset, having been sailed 
around the Cape by Mr, Gay, assisted by his man. The trip was 
not exactly a pleasure trip, and yet it wag not devoid of pleasant 
features, and was made in very good time, considering the 
weather. The little yacht left the Herreshoff Works at Bristol at 
5 o’clock a week ago Saturday afternoon, and reached Lawley’s 
ue in this city at 2 o’clock the following Monday afternoon. 

uch of the time was spent in beating up the back of the Cape 
against a arene northerly wind, but this with its hard work 
was compensated for later by the fine run across the bay from 
Race Point. The run of Saturday afternoon and evening was 
a fine one, but midnight in Vineyard Sound brought a heat 
squall, which necessitated three reefs, and made wet sailing at 
that. The sail over the shoals Sunday morning was a beautiful 
one, but the beat up the Cape later was a long, tedious and tire- 
some one. Monday morning at 5 o'clock the Jilt was off Race 
Point, and from there it was Pas sailing. The wind was mod- 
erate to light, but allowed of sheets being eased, so that the 
yacht came along very fast, reaching Lawley’s at 2 P. M. There 
she was cleaned and put in shape, and was then sailed to Cohasset. 
She will be in Marblehead waters to-day, weather permitting, look- 
ing for trouble. Jilt is quite a different boat from her owner's 
last year’s Fly, from Herreshoff’s hands, being about 80 instead 
of nearly 34ft. over all, and having 56 instead of 6ft. draft. With 
her 600ft. of sail, instead of the 500 allowed under last year's 
rule, she is, of course, not so stiff, but will ‘undoubted! be 
much faster in average racing weather. Speaking of his boat, 
Mr. Gay said: “Of her actual speed I cannot judge, since we 
have sailed against nothing of our size, but she is a vastly dif- 
ferent boat from Fly. All I can say of her now is that she is 
oplenditty balanced, easily handled, and apparently powerful 
enough for our racing weather in assachusetts Bay. I am 
pertectty satisfied with her behavior thus far, and am anxious 
or some racing. The class ought to give some good sport this 
season.’’—Boston Globe. 


On May 3 the British steam ye Lady Clemell, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, while lying in the harbor of Malaga, was attacked by a mob 
and forced to leave in a hurry, after her skylights were smashed 
by stones thrown from the dock. She put in to Gibraltar. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The Yachting World of April 29 has an excellent portrait of Mr. 
wa. Willard Howard, and a supplemental plate of his canoe 
ankee. 


The Brooklyn C. C. has arranged the following fixtures for 
1898: May 12, June 11, June 25, July 16, July 30, Sept. 10, Sept. 
24, club races, Bay Ridge; May 30, cruise on Delaware River. 

The New York C. C. house, Harway avenue, Bath Beach, is now 
open for the season after being thoroughly refitted. The house 
ohers every facility for members, rooms and meals being pro- 
vided at a moderate charge. There is good bathing, the loca- 
tion on Gravesend Bay, with anchorage and boat houses, faces 
the best coiling waters about New York, and the Long Island 
roads are easily accessible for wheeling. The club’s new one- 
design fleet promises some good racing and sailing this season. 
que opening regatta will take place on June 4 and the annual on 
Sept. . 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincixwatt, O., May 1.—The following scores were made by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association in their last regular 
match. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. 
Nestler wins the Dietrich medal to-day. Trounstine wins the 
Uckotter trophy this shoot. Roberts was declared king to-day. 
A strong, gusty wind prevailed, making it difficult to make good 
scores: 

King target: 











GRID worivsccoccotccscebedoscvcdces 22 21 20 23 16 19 22 18 16 22—199 
Payne ...... ..10 21 23 19 21 18 17 20 21 21—191 
Uckotter ..23.17 6 16 18 21 19 16 19 16—172 
Drube .... . 20 21 17 11 20 19 15 10 15 23-171 
Roberts .. . 15 18 24 24 25 19 18 20 22 22—207 
Houck ....... Dios beveecnounte 20 8 12 16 20 12 16 19 16 21—160 
Weinheimer . aeieésuseendenel 20 24 19 20 15 15 17 19 17 20—186 
SerPA ccc cicyccvccccccccvcvceved 17 16 8 16 15 23 20 21 24 22—182 
FERGGMERNL ccc sec csccccccesevcccves 14 23 21 21 17 20 22 15 18 19—190 
Trounstine .... ..19 17 22 13 19 14 20 13 19 15—171 
TORE. Fevvedoscgcoccccccccces ..1010 9 315 201219 1 11—110 
Wellimger ......csccccccceecccees .-16 2v 21 24 18 22 12 15 21 9—178 
PIGEEE  bdsbcdiecccccccoccccscessgse 20 14 26 18 21 23 20 20 20 17—198 
ROMER) See ccccccsccsccccccccosccceess 22 19 22 24 9 15 16 2 21 23—191 
OS a ee errere .16 21 21 21 19 22 22 22 16 20-200 
Honor target. Special scores. 
GinBale c.ccccsevestecsocccvvcvcccees 20 24 24—68 224 220 211 
PAYRE ccccccccsenccccccsvsvsvesesess 2 18 22—60 217 210 207 
SOCRNEE vestccuocesteccoccnsvqenes 10 22 14-46 182 180 174 
DEG Shbponedececcesectceopoceseycs 19 16 19-54 194 175 163 
RODGIS  cccovvcvevscecccccccvccecees 22 22 19-63 208 201 197 
Oe ee, 21 2 14—50 165 165 158 


Weinheimer. 


16 21 16-53 192 187 187 
Strickmier ... 


-23 26 13—61 194 190 181 





Hasenzahl ..........-+.- 19 18 10—47 211 210 209 
TEOMMEIRS os cccecccccccrcccesccesce 24 18 19-61 205 195 189 
TOME Sicvccccsevcctecccccccsccesoused 2 2 21—665 166 156 155 
Weellinger ...cccccccccccsscccccscvens 2% 21 17—62 211 211 199 
hn uchinseaveaseesentaeapeees 23 19 25—67 210 210 208 
SOREN oscccccccccccccsccosvecvbeens 18 15 23—6 195 191 188 
DE dchvchbeewberesnvaccontersvevdes 20 25 18-63 213 205 204 


Louisville Revolver Club, 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—On Tuesday evening, May 2, at the 
Armory, three members of the revolver club stood on the firing 
points and shot at the targets. The attendance was very larg 
and the crowd enjoyed the contests. The contest was close be 
tween Messrs. Dye and Gilbert in the 10 and l6yds. distances 
Another member of the club and an excellent shot, Capt. Fred 
De Funiac, of Battery A, 1st Regiment,. will be missed when he 
leaves this week for the seat of war. At the next meeting a team 
of six men, which is to shoot against a similar team of the Brook. 
lyn Club, for a challenge cup, offered by the Peters Cartridge Co., 
of Cincinnati, on the 2th of this month, will be selected from 
among the best shots left in the club, as the war has taken several 
of our crack local shots, Enough remain to give a good account 
oi themselves against the crack club of the East in the coming 
match. 





Below we give scores in full of the various events: 

Event No. 1, l0yds., 2in. bullseye counts 10: 
EB Dye .ncccsseccccscscescsccocseee 10 10 10 10 1010 10 9 9 8—96 
H S Gilbert .... -«-» 710101010 9101010 9-95 
Me CMTE ccctoressoseseseborse 68973 47 4 910-66 


Event No. 2, Ibyas., 4in. bullseye counts 10, 20 seconds for 5 
shots: 


Seconds. 
W C Magruder .......... 510 810 71010 8 7 6—81 30 
EB Dye ...csccecsecsseees 888 6610 9 8 6 4-7 31 
H S Gilbert ............... 097611010 9 8 1—71 31 
Event No. 3, 20yds., 2in. bullseye counts 10: 
Se EP AOES vo cdbe bogs tbvccesseosd¥es 61010 9 6 7 7 9 7 10—81 
"ED “END adositesciccccyedenvsvec ges 98 65 6 7 710 0 10-72 
Te OS BERS Oae *. . cccvcdcocddoccceye 11387121 1 6 9-3 


KE. B. D. 





GCrap- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised 
in our colwmns continuously for almost a quarter century. 








If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


May —.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Kentucky Shot- 
gun Club; three days; two at targets, one at pigeons. 

May _ 16-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament Missouri 
State Fish and Game Protective Association. G, Walden, 


Vres., Kansas City. 

May 17.—New Haven, Conn.—First tournament of Connecticut 
State League, on New Haven Gun Club grounds. 

May 17-19.—Macon, Miss.—Tenth annual shooting tournament of 
the Noxubee Gun Club. C. M. Scales, Manager. 

May _ 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. a cy, Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen's Associa- 
ticn’s tournament, on grounds of Butte Gun Club. Birds and 
targets; $500 added money. C. M. Smith, Sec’y. 

May 24-27.—Umaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 
the ebraska State Sportsmen's Association. F., Parmelee, 


y- 

May 25-27.—Owego, N. Y.—Owego Gun Club's tournament. Two 
days at targets, third day at live birds. Frank B. Tracy, Sec’y. 

may W.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Decoration Day shoot of the Cana- 
pharie Gun Club. Targets. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newburgh, N. Y.—Glenmore Rod and Gun Club’s holi- 
day shoot. 

May 31-June 2.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club's 
tournament. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 

une 1-2—Peekskill, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River Te 
Shooters’ League, on the grounds of Peekskill Gun Club, J. B. 
Rogers, Manager. 

une 1-3.—Springfield, O.—Open-to-all tournament of Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ League. 

June 23.—Alton, Ill.—Second annual bluerock tournament’ of 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

june 7-8.—Ottawa, Kans.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. L. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas. 

June_7-8.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ League, of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. 

_.june 7-11.—Peoria, Ill.—Annual tournament and convention of 
illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. 

June 89.—Findlay, O.—Annual tournament of the Magautrap 
Gun Club. ©. B. Marvin ec’y. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, WVa.—Second annual tournament. of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen's Association. Address all 
communications to kd O. Bower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 

June 14-15.—Stillwater, Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater 
Gun Club. 

June 14-15.—Grafton, N. D.—Toutnament and meeting of North 
Dakota *S. S. Association. 

June 15-16.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. 
N. White, Sec’y. 

une 15-17.—Cleveland, O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
cleveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 

June _ 20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 

m= -23.—Sioux City, Ia.—Fourth annual amateur tournament 
of the Gun Club. Three sets of traps. W. F. Duncan, Treas. 
June 21-23.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club’s tournament. E. 
R. = Sec’y. 

June —Minn 
Gun Cl 


Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 


oh Gh Meceae See. 


June 25.—Long Branch, N. J-—~Ogentn shoot of Hollywood 
grounds. Live-bird shooting every Saturday. ; 

June 27-July 3.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, carnival week. Live birds and targets. $1,000 added 
money, . 

July 1.—Sherbrooke, Canada.—Grand annual tournament. Tar- 
ets. Regular sweeps, variety and merchandise. C. H. Foss, 


ec’y. 
July 6-7.—Meadville, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Meadville Gun Club. Chas. Stein, 


July 7-9.—Denver, Colo.—First_annual tournament of the Over- 
land Association. Open to all. Inanimate targets. Added money. 
John W. Kane, Manager. 

July_14-15.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 
Trap-Shooters’ League, on the grounds of the Poughkeepsie Gun 
Club. J. B. Rogers, Manag 


er. ‘ 
fly 14-15.—Bedford, Ind.—Tournament of Bedford Rod and Gun 
u 


wy 19-21.—Palmyra, Mo.—Eight annual tournament of the 
issouri Amateur Shooting Association, under the management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added 
money announced later. W. N. Rates, Sec’y. 

July 26-28.—Little Rock, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

July 27-28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. 
Howard, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Marliborough, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 
Trap-Shooters’ League, on grounds of Tterauats Gun Club. 
J. B. Rogers, Manager. 

Aug. 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club. 
T. Wyman, wen 7. 

Aug: 17-18.-Warsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield, Sec’y. 

Sept. 17-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on grounds of Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Sec’v. 

Oct. 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 12-18.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores Jor publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless o'herwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publish ng Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





Under date of May 6, Mr, Louis W. Schortemeier, of New York, 
writes us as follows: “On Decoration Day, onday, May 30, 
a 20 or 25-live-bird handicap will be shot on the grounds of the 
East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J. The Plank Road, Newark 
& New York Trolley Line stopping at Foundry and Ferry 
streets, Newark, is the way to get there. The grounds are about 
half a dozen blocks from the Plank road. Entrance $10, birds 
extra, four moneys, Rose system, 8, 5, 3 and 2 points, four misses 
out, with privilege of re-entering in case a chance can be had for 
the money. Handicaps to be made by the East Side Gun Club. 
Those who do not care for the Rose system of division will please 
stay away, as the club always shoots the Rose system in both 
live-bird and target events. The shoot begins at 10 A. M.; entries 
allowed in to the end of the second round. Birds 60 cents per 
pair. The last open live-bird contest, a 15-bird race, was held 
on March 2, this year, in which twenty-five men participated, all 
standing at 28yds. These men, if attending, will be handicapped 
as follows: W. F. Quimby and Dr. Hudson at 29yds. These two 
were winners of first money in the event on March 2. The winners 
of second money, Messrs. Geoffrey and Hassenger, will shoot at 
28'oyds.; Sam Castle, Perry, Otten, Piercey, Schrafft, W. S. Canon, 
Sinnock, Lueddeke, Steffens, Baar, Astfalk, Harrison, Schorte- 
meier, Henry K., Bender, Fischer and Leuthauser will shoot at 
28yds. The latter six were shot out in the last contest. Feigen- 
span at 28yds.; Reibold, Hilfers, Perment, Weigert and Wagner 


at 27yds.; F. Van Dyke at 30yds., and k B t B2yds.; A. 
Woodruff at S0yds.”” . ey ae eee 


The Worcester Gun Club, of Worcester, Mass., offers a most 
valuable list of prizes to its members to be competed for this 
season. The summer series will have four distinct events each 
week, handicaps, open to all members. The first is the Worces- 
ter county or gen the competition for which began last 
Saturday and ends Aug. 27. The prize is a handsome gold badge, 
made especially for the Worcester Gun ‘Club, and will be the ab- 
solute meopety of the person winning it the most times. The 
targets will be five pairs, from the magautrap. There is no handi- 
cap_and no entrance fee, There is a merchandise series, May 7 
to July ll. There are two events of which guns are the prizes, 
one of which is a $100 grade hammerless Parker, to be made to 
the order of the winner, to be competed for each week till Sept. 1. 
In this event each person shoots at the whole number of targets, 
and to the number which he breaks will be added such a per- 
centage of the number shot at as will bring his rating up to 100 
per cent. The 80 a cent. men will have 20 per cent. added to 
their scores, the 70 per cent. men 30 per cent., the 60 per cent. 
men 40 per cent., and so on. No ties will be shot off, but each 
high score will count a™point toward winning at the end. The 
entrance fee each week is 25 cents. No handicap will be changed 
for any shooter after he has begun the series. Before he begins 
he may, if he is dissatisfied, protest and choose one member from 
the club, the officers will choose another, and these three shall 
choose a third, the three thus elected to determine his rating. 


Messrs. W. F. Parker and J. R. Hull, representatives of the 
Parker Bros., gathered to themselves at Newburgh last week the 
two high general’ averages, the former breaking 274 out of 300 
targets shot at, a .913 per cent. gait, the latter breaking 265 out of 
300, .883 per cent. gait, both well up to the highest class of per- 
formance. Mr. Parker left on the evening of the second day. 
Mr. Hull remained over and participated in the live-bird shoot- 
ing. Considering that it was his first effort at the traps, he made a 
most commendable competition, missing only three of the 25 
birds he shot at, and losing 5 more dead out of bounds, thus 
scoring 17 out of his 25. He hit his birds very accurately, but 
allowed them several times to get well awing, thereby givin, 
them a great advantage and quiiag hard shooting for himself 
However, a little practice will correct slowness, and no doubt 
he will be scoring up in the 90s on pigeons with the same cer- 
tainty with which he now breaks targets. 


_ Four clubs. perticlagted in the race of the Intercollegiate Shoot- 
ing Association at New Haven, May 7, on the grounds of the 
New Haven Gun Club. Harvard won by a score of 131 out of a 
possible 150. Paul, of Pennsylvania, broke 28 out of 30, thereb 
winning the cup offered for the best individual score. Cornell 
was not represented in the contest. The scores were as follows, 
each shooting at 30 targets: Harvard—Campbell 27, Bancroft 26, 
Wallingcrodt 26, Blake 27, Dana 27; total ISL. Yale—Loomis 25, 
Knowlton 24, Bennett 22, Van Name 20, Spears 17; total 108. 
Supeston — Kouns 23, Laughlin a, jomee 20, Chidester 20, Find- 


lay 12; total Pennsylvania—Paul Steel 20, Si 
Nielsen, 18, Kistler 10; total 96. oe — 


Mr. John L. Chartrand, secretary H. R. G. C., writes us that 
on Sheremey of this week a match between H. M. Heflich and G. 
Asbach, of the North Hudson Gun Club, on the one side, and J. H. 
QOutwater and Capt. Frank Jack, of the Hackensack "hie Gun 
Club, on the other, at 10 birds, 30yds. rise, will take place, and that 
the match is for $50 a side, A. S. A. rules to govern. Mr. Heflich 
in his communication, under the head of North Hudson Rod and 
Gun Club, informs us that the match is for $25 a side, so that it 
would ‘soem to be the correct procedure to settle which is correct 
before the match is shot. Also, same conditions, L. F. Kleber 


and H. W. Kramer shoot against John L. and Wm. 
Hexamer. 


In his correspondence this week Mr. Paul R. Litzke mentions 
some excellent shooting at Memphis for the club medal, Messrs. 
J. P. Edrington and S, P. Walker ticing on 25 straight kills 
each, Edrington winning in the shoot-off, this being his second 
win. A. H. Frank also has two wins, and a third win makes 


the medal personal property. Edri hot at i 
day and killed all, seme as Siyds, er ae, 6 ae 


Mr. Charles Macalester, of Baltimore, has been adding to his 
great fame as an =a ving shot by his performance at the 
spring shoot of the Philadelphia Gun Club at Eddington, Pa., 

pril 19 and 20. The deadliness of his single barrel kills was 
specially noticeable. In the 25-bird event of the first day, stand- 
ing at 30yds., he killed straight, using one barrel eleven times, 
Shooting in the different events, he made a run of 56 kills on 
the first day. In the sweepstakes his general performance was 
69 killed out of 71 shot at. On the second day he killed 68 out 
of 74. He used 52grs. of Schultze in trap shells. 


Mr. Ed Taylor, inspector of Laflin & Rand Powder Co., is not 
a familiar figure at the traps since our earnest debate began with 
Spain. His company is starting all its works to their full ca- 
pacity, and Mr. Taylor’s time is fully occupied in consequence. 
At present the works at Newburgh are engaging his attention. 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. C. B. Walker, whose specialty 
is the making of powders, and who is one of the company’s ex- 
perts. The intricate problems of pressures, velocities and powder 
comeositiane were as A, B, C to him, though so difficult to 
others. 


On May 7 the Penn Gun Club, of Norristown, Pa., and the 
Shuler Shooting Club, of Pottstown, Pa., shot a team race at 
25 targets, 12 men on a side. The Penn Club won by a score of 
184 to 156. The men and scores were as follows: enn Club— 
Yost 17, Cassel 15, Penn 19, Hagenbotham 20, Dotterer 12, Frank- 
lin 11, Gleason 17, Homan 12, Derr 12, Gross 12, Ritter 15, Smith 
20. huler Club—Saylor 18, Davis 15, Wickersham 21, Slonaker 
12, Seidel 18, Grubb 18, Dewitt 9, Williams 9, Showalter 13, Cole 
10, Urner 11, Trego 5. 


Mr. Gus Greiff, manager of the Troisdorf Powder Co., starts 
on a long Western trip this week in the interests of his company. 
He will take a swing through the Northwest, stopping short 
of the Pacific coast, thence returning through the Southwest and 
South. M. Greiff has been out of shooting form of late, some- 
thing which is peculiar more or less to nearly all shooters, but it 
is only a matter of time till good form returns. When in good 
form he rates well up with the best. 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, of Utica, the well-known expert of the 
Remington Co., gives valuable advice on the cure of flinching. 
He says: “In answer to your note in Forest anp STREAM on 
flinching, will say I have given the matter a great deal of 
study. Srinching has ruined many a good score when I pointed 
right. I find a long, soft drag pull of %in. is the best thing I 
have tried. I never flinch now, for the reason it warns me, and 


I can let my gun off to a fractional part of an inch when I want 
2 


Mr. T. S. Dando, of the Riverton Gun Club, captured the 
Philadelphia Gun Club’s annual championship, the conditions be- 
ing 50 live birds, $50 entrance, 30yds. rise, the competition being 
ooen to members of the Carteret, Larchmont, Westminster, Tux- 
edo, Country Club of Westchester, Riverton and Philadelphia gun 
clubs. He won by the excellent score of 48 out of 50, using 48grs. 
of Schultze in trap and Leader shells. Dolan and Welch were 
second with 47 each, Macalester third with 46. 


Mr. A. C. Paterson still retains possession of the Chicago chal- 
lenge trophy, he defeating Cunnyngham by a score of 21 to 12 at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, on May 6, in a contest for it. They 
had tied on a score of 20 to 20 on April 29. If Patti continues 
as he began, the challengers for this trophy have a long road 
ahead. r. Cunnyngham fell far below his class capabilities. In 
a practice shoot on May 4 he killed 18 out of 25. 


We regret that J. J. Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Co., has been 
suffering from a severe attack of fever and chills, which set in 
before the Peru tournament. In Western Traps Mr. Paterson 
mentions that Mr. Hallowell has been laid up in Chicago for 
several days from the effects of the malarial trouble. It is hard 
to down a good* man, however, and U. M. C. Hallowell will 


smash the chills in a long race as he smashes targets when in good 
form. 


In the return match between the Riverton Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, shot at 
Davis Island, Pittsburg, last Saturday, the Riverton Chub won 
by 12 birds, four more than the number they won by in their 


match two weeks previous. The Pittsburg Club banqueted the 
victors. 


An adjourned meeting of the newly formed San Joaquin Valley 
Gun Club Association will be held on May 15, to complete the 
matter of organization. A number of delegates met in Fresno, 
Cal., after the Fresno Gun Club’s annual tournament, and Mr. 
A. T. Hyde, of Merced, was elected president, and E. Downing, 
of Visalia, was elected Secretary and Treasurer. 


John Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, announces 
that the cup shoot of the club will take place Saturday of this 
week, with other events. After the regular events are finished 
there will be some sweepstakes in events at one-cent targets, 
or one can shoot for targets only, as he pleases. 


The Lyndhurst Shooting Association, Lyndhurst, N. J., will 

hold a live-bird handicap on Tuesday, May 17, commencing at 1 

o'clock. Entrance $10, birds extra. Grounds can be reached in 

thirty minutes from New York by the Erie Railroad to Rutherford, 
1, or D., L. & W. to Lyndhurst. 


The return match between the Bound Brook Gun Club and the 
Dunellen Gun Club will be shot at Dunellen, N. J., on May 21, at 

330 P. M. In their match at Bound Brook last Saturday the 
latter club won by a score of 144 to 139. 


The first annual tournament of the Overland Association a 
to all, class shooting, will be held at Denver, Colo., on uly , 6 
and 7. There will be added money. John W. Kane, 


anager, 
1457 Arapahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Mr. W. T. Hambright, of Lancaster, Pa., writes us that the 
leading sportsmen of that city and its county contemplate a 
ee pao shoot to be held in the second week of May; that is, 
this week. 


Mr. Harvey McMurchy, the popular representative of the Hun- 
ter Arms Co., is smashing targets with his habitual ease between 
times on the Pacific coast. 


M. R. Merrill, of Milwaukee, in a practice shoot at Watson’s 
Park on May 4, killed 94 birds out of 100, a regutar high-grade 
expert gait. 

A very close match was that between Elliott and Heikes for 
the Star cup—Elliott 94, Heikes 93. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Worcester Gun Club, 


Worcester, Mass., May 7.—The scores made to-day by members 
of the Worcester Gun Club are as follows. No. 1 was for the 
Worcester county championship badge, 5 pairs. No. 2 was the 
Forehand Arms Co. gun race. No. 3 was the merchandise prize 
race. No. 6 was for the Parker $100 hammerless, All the targets 
were thrown from the magautrap, 

Events: 

Targets: 
Forehand ......... 


Events: 123 4 





Kinney sn ‘ 
Tougas ...... seegesl 





The Forest ano Stream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
The-editors invite communications on the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted, Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded, While it is intended to give wide latitude in discussion 
of current topics, the editors are not responsible for the views of 
correspondents, 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


Terms: For single 
copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months. 


For club rates and full 


particulars respecting subscriptions, see prospectus on page iv, 


\} 
\ 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


MORFEY DEFEATS BANKS. 


Rutherford, N. J., May 4.—The second match of the series be- 
tween Morfey and Banks was shot at Rutherford, N. J., to- 
day on the grounds of the wong Springs Gun Club. A solid 
leaden sky made a dull yet good light, and the absence of wind 
added to the favorable conditions for good scores. The con- 
ditions of the match were, 100 targets, Banks conceding a handi- 
cap of 6 extra for his opponent to shoot at. Each broke 89, so 
that with 5 more to shoot at Morfey had no difficulty in addin, 
to his score. He missed one and then broke the needed one, an 
the score stood Morfey 9, Banks 89. The latter had not struck 
his gait in the first 25, but throughout the remainder of the race 
he shot well, though still not at his best. Morfey is breaking 
targets in a manner which rates about first class, and the best 
target shots would find much difficulty for themselves in con- 
eodinn him a handicap. He shoots in excellent time; and the 
scores testify to his accuracy. The scores; 

RBS sve s 00858 SiNvedees Saeeadasneee 1111111111010101101011110—19 
1111010111111111111111111—23 
10.11111111111101011111111—24 
1111111111110111101111111—23—89 

GE nin deste cde cdiddivecttipecsss « -1011101111111111111111011—23 
1011111111111011011111111—23 
1111111111010111101111001—20 
+ cman snenememeslts | - 

_Besides the regular match race, Morfey and Banks carried a 
side line, as it were, in Wolf and Waters. e two latter had a de- 
bate as to which could break the most in 100 targets, so a match 
was arranged for the price of the targets. After much diplomatic 
discussion over a handicap, a team race for a dinner was also 
arranged, all to be shot off at the same time, Banks and Morfey 
reluctanti conceding 30 misses as breaks, they holding that 20 were 
quite sufficient. The excellence of the judgment of all concerned 
is shown by the scores. It was a very close race; that is to say, 
Wolf and Waters were almost closer to the start than they were 
to the finish. It had its compensations, however, in a novel way. 
Each one was trying to beat his opponent, and while each wished 
to be ahead of his opponent, each wished his opponent to shoot 
up well, so as to win the team race. The team race was very much 
after the manner of Admiral Dewey’s fleet at Manila. The scores: 


WEE .cccccccsctcccccvecccccscevccee - 0111111010011011111010110—17 
1111000100010110100000101—11 
1101101111111100001000110—15 
1011001010101111000011011—14—57 

Waters occvecccccccsesccsverssvccececs 0001101000010011110101100—11 


1111101110001101111111101—19 
1010011001111011111101011—17 
1010010011111100110010011—14—61 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB, 


Rutherford, N. J., May 4.—The main event of the shoot to-day 
was the gold watch han aan. The attendance was light. Morfey 
roved to be the winner, he shooting Hatfield out in the ties. 
The latter has improved greatly in skill, and is gradually working 
into a class gait. Nelson has also developed decided bitity. In 
his second he smashed 24. Banks broke straight in his second 
The weather was cloudy. No wind was blowing. 
The scores are as follows: 


cn Watch handicap, 100 targets, $1.25 entrance, Sergeant 
system: 









Bele OT dvcenccccccepaccasveced céacds 1111110101110111111111111—22 
1111101101111111111010110—20—42 
MME, Bh ccpecsnederencenedeedeasesaye 1101110111111111111101110—21 
1411111911111111111111111—25—46 
SN. ©) da00340000dd3 0000 doeeeeess ©1111011111111111111111101—23 
: 1111111111011011111110111—22—45 
SING, BD a ncnccescenenvens evbsaaend 0101010110011110110111011—16 
5 1210111111111111111111111—24—40 
WN, "“acabavevecasnncadtaietacenie 0101101101101111111110110—18 
0111101011111110101010011—17—-35 
PEEL TET dovouuianvonecahscubehnvael 0100011111111111101111101—19 
: 1110101111111111101110011—20—39 
Handicaps: 
REEL. sncvcuceasutesens satasondieshad 1011110010101010— 9—39—4 
Nelson, 10 ee 11100 _- 
Banke, My, 69ucinessus ccuacesd shesnunenceubed 
Dt, ste bevase Coagdecaveaneopedstnp eens 111 = 54. 
Shoot-off : ore 
EE ‘B' cab ctasstepns cpediasicvin 1101101110001011010111111001110—20 
MEIER D cesclcnnsessaedheeascaksas 01120111111111011111111111 —23 


BOUND BROOK GUN CLUB. 


Bound Brook, N. J., May 7.—The scores of our shoot, held Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 7, at Bound Brook, N. J., are given here- 
with, The principal event was a match between teams of nine 
men representing the Dunellen and Bound Brook gun clubs. The 
men shot at 26 targets each and the home team were losers by 5 
breaks. This is a very creditable showing, as the local club is 
new and their opponents are a much older club, numbering many 
good shooters among its membership. There were also various 
sweepstakes shot during the afternoon, and the scores of some are 
inclosed. The return match will be shot at Dunellen on Saturday, 
May 21, beginning at 2:30 P. M. Report of match shot between 
Dunellen and Bound Brook gun clubs, held at Bound Brook, N. 
J.,. May 7, nine-men teams, 25 targets per man; 

Dunellen Gun Club—Cramer Brokaw 14, Dr. Nelson 13, W. 
a i; C. Gibs 20, Runyon 18, Osborne 11, Fletcher 16, Lind- 
say 21—144. 

Bound Brook Gun Club—Anderson 16, Giddes 12, Crater 17, 
Lair 14, Sisty 14, Leake 165, aoe 17, singly 19, Jackson 15—139. 

Sweepstake events, entrance cents, birds included, at 2 cents 


each, moneys divided 650, 30 and 20 per cent., ties divided, were as 
follows: 


Events: 123 46 Events: 12346 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 
Lindzey .......0++ Se Be RMP NGeVesveviers Bee tn'ee. se 
Cramer ...6...0... 18 7 6 8 8 Runyon ........... 1068 7.. 
SEOOY. devecsscocess © 6 8 61; Brokner ...... ROBO SSIES a 
PUES ciecsess 102010 TO Merrill .o.csccesse a0 00 00 0s 8 
Giles ...... evovete OO SD B Crater c.ccscccccee oe os ce ve © 
SE Svargtes vee Be- S28 FB. AO coccccscense ee 

Osborne ...... oon Oe Oo Nice GS R. Leake, Sec’y. 


BERGEN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


_ Hackensack, N. J., May 7.—The scores in the Bergen Count 
Gun Club’s shoot ai the club cup to-day were as Letiowes : 








WORN Biicek ciekesi ciceveses ess ecnccsdeee 111111111111110111110110 
Money, 4 ......+- beseesee ¢abcvevee + ©-1111011111110011111111101 
Everett, Oe Sis db hen Vtedaucecvee eee ee ee DD0101111010101111111111 
POON, RE i ielbdces ndvwWavecké soesberd 0110000010111010111110100 
Varner, Cotoevonccsvesesececocece «eee +4L01110001110011011011011 
GUD whsved denial esesydccoueitede « -0010111101011101111111011 
SOUP e505 bdus owed clalde deedvowkte + » -1011111101110100011111100 
Shoot-off of handicap: 

WEG ane shieciipnscinsse : ae eee | 
WOE So she hcboccaeic shen 1110 Raymond 3 .........60e0000-+01001 
Events: 123 4 6 6 7 8 9 10-41 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Money ,.........5. 88688 6651010597778 77 4 
PUI. Vovsiieg sae ad -O ee oe Re TEE he as fede ddcee 
SE sankcece a LOO ee ee we PN se Se vk ee ands 
BAM once TRTET ESS 73768778 78.4 
SE kecsstucus nea 304s Bee Ole 6 6 See 
MIOMNEE Nocenancde pe oe vo, 6.8, 0,0.8 OS 7 4 € 88.358 
DE isdcakanseve + as. dee) (Oe OP OOS os. os leare 
Thirty-five yards: 

3% No. 4 No. 6. 


No.1 No.2. No. 
Money ...scsceeeeeeee++O010L 00010 © 10021 
Everett ........,.es0++++-10110 01110 += 01000 »=S 1110100110 +=: 11100 
Raymond ......%........00102 12120 10101 1000010102 20012 
WUE Cassa inceseceses: sexe apse \avdes. Sn? Clee 
CK Senticumnpive dovabte 096% aeoes ¢oane 1100100002 = 10110 


NORTH HUDSON ROD AND GUN CLUB. 
Secaucus, N. J., May 7.—The scores of the North Hudson Rod 
and Gun Club shoot, held to-day at my grounds, called Hacken- 
River Gun Club’s grounds, are given below. On May 12 
a match to be shot between H. M. Heflich and R. 
Asbach, of the North Hudson Gun Club, and J. H. Outwater 
and Frank Jock, of the Hackensack River Club, for $25 a side, 
conditions were Association rules, 28yds. rise, 

per man: 


M Miathch. .. Oa 18 J Little .........-101101001111— 8 
Guests: 
7 J Yunk ..........201120002120— 7 





— 6 eoeveees - 
uJ Yani scr i =3 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Brooklyn, May 7.—A_ small attendance and as a rule birds that 
were “birds” characterized the bi-monthly live-bird shoot of the 
New Utrecht Gun Club at Woodlawn to-day. The high wind 
caused the birds to be swift flyers, whether they wanted to be or 
not. J. N. Meyer shot in very good form, he having some of 
the swiftest ones come to him that we have seen at the grounds 
in a long time. If it had been his fortune to have shot in the form 
on Wednesday as he did to-day the “laugh” would have come from 
another source. Clay-bird shooting next Saturday. 


The first event was a 5-bird sweep: 


+* Meyer, 28........+++. 11211—5 F A Thompson, 28....... 22112—5 
E Gesven, Bi vececse *0*11—2 
Club shoot: 
LS Meyer, B, 28.222222*2022—9 W Thompson,A, 28.2122111101 —9 
George, B, 28....0002220w —3 D Bennett, B, 29..11211*0*101—7 


F Thompson, A, 28..012220212—7 


Qparterly a shoot, club pendice, 7 birds: 

Meyer, i . -2220200—4 H Thompson, 28....1101011—65 
E George, 28........2201210—6 D C Bennett, 28...... 1222202—6 

F A Thompson, 29....111122*—6 E G Frost, 27.......... 201200*—3 

E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 








On to Brunswick. 


Tue second inanimate reat tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation for the season of has gone down to history, and is 
now a thing of the past, as we hope our trouble with Spain may 
soon be. On Sunday, May 1, U, M, C, Thomas and the writer 
met in Washington and took the 3:46 Atlantic Coast Line train 
for Brunswick via Savannah and Waycross, and arrived at our 
journey’s end at 10:30 Monday night, only nine hours late, owing 
to an accident. We found Boss Shaner had only preceded us by 
an hour or two, having also been delayed, and Mr. du Bray 
awaiting our arrival. Elmer Shaner was not a great while in get- 
ting things in shape on Tuesday, after he got the outfit on the 
gee, which was not until nearly noon, and he was exteomeyy 
ortunate in not having to put down his traps, for the local clu 

has recently installed a magautrap, and the others could not be 
used. The trap faced almost-due east, and has the most perfect 
background, there pens absolutely nothing to break the view, and 
nothing beyond but a large salt marsh and the sky. The weather 
was most charming during the entire time, although a trifle warm, 
but this was greatly relieved by a mageitocst breeze, which, 
while not interfering with the shooting, still added to our comfort. 
The attendance was small, as the scores will show, but this can 
be explained by saying that it was entirely owing to the war 
and the string tied to the added money, as announced in the 
programme, which provided that there would have to be twenty 
entries to secure it. Had it not been for this there would have 
been fifteen more who would have shot the programme through. 
That was the one grand mistake, and to those who may contem- 
plate giving tournaments in the future with a thread to added 
money, we can only say don’t, if you want success, The trade 
was represented by U. M. C. Thomas, A. W. du Beay, es ee 
Collins and Barney Worthen, the latter representing the E. C 
Schultze camp, and U. M. C._ surprised the natives by 
making a straight in event No. 1, and shooting well for the entire 
day. f course Barney Worthen shot well the entire time, for 
when he doesn’t there must be something radically wrong. Capt. 
Geo. Swan, with a fund of new stories, was also on hand as usual, 
and also Geo, Peterman, from Charleston, and Messrs, La Motte, 
Rocker, Woltjen and Jaugstetter were down from Savannah, and 
the remainder from the local club. The scores for the three days 















follow: 
FIRST DAY, MAY 4, 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 25 Shot. 

Events: 12346678 910 at. Broke. 

TL, Ue cavsccucceghowmesune 15 10 17 12 17 10 16 13 14 2 180 144 
DU DIRS coccocccbacdsbhbe 121118 9 16 13 13 11 16 21 180 134 
TS ecshosasusesbeontees 11 10 12 13 12 10 15 12 li 21 180 127 
Worthen ... eocecese 15 14 20 15 17 16 19 13 15 23 180 166 
BERG uci dvacnisenaeas a a, Pers SF eee ees 
UGE: Lecdaveneneyeenneate 141117111711 16111420 180 142 
POPINEG Se cb evvewesectseses 1214161518121914172 180 él 
Edt OED ab veacushocnsstde 1515161214 914121613 180 8 136 
SE cinaivendedinciectarbes 13 14 18 14 19 13 15 12 15 22 180 165 
PUG: ‘rpdduvehncee snes akane 151317181713181115 21 180 8 153 
WVGMEEN . gc cenccesedpcaneséc 1313141016 816 9 1819 180 136 
ee petgeseeuccesess 21712151117141621 180 149 

OEE. sduceua vn cecegetiiesene 1314417141714..... aes 
Fh: EE wsocdessnchonct 18121714171217121718 180 M49 
BOONE do00500ccencannsioesen).oncac! ts 1314 915.. een e 

MAY 6. 
Events: 12346 67 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 20 265 20 15 20 15 20 25 
DD Es ddeavatanairhodapncacatdecsagheonan ll 8171812 913111212 

I ay eee 14 12 16 2215 915 91717 
CE “cahocondhakachassavhexes acon uts con 11 10 11 20 15 13 13 12 15 16 
Worthen 14 13 18 23 20 13 15 14 19 20 
POUND, von secceccccacccdscccesccececonees 9 914 16 17 11 16 10 1417 
MEE accecscevencknasoesbaceurens nae 0 ne irda BU tales 24 
RIGGOMOAGR sccccvccteccoccssegoess --» 14121617 ..101110.... 
BIMGEG sccsccccnconacacescocpece -» 138.13 15 21191216 914 19 
Cates ..... ecodseredieerddves -1381016.. 2 


Polhill ..... 


+ 8 912 8.. 
11 16 17 23 18 14 14 14 16 21 
Blain’ ...... 7 O61... 8 6.7... 


Peterman .. 13 14 18 22 18 14 16 13 19 22 
Du Bignon 11 7101917121012 910 
Swan ...... -» 14 15 23 13 10 1213.17 17 
{au stetter - 16517 20161214,..... 
oltjen . 11 13 17 23 18 11 16 14 15 20 
Gale .....- 69.0 ae ba ee 96:60. 0anen os 
La Motte - + 1816 2115 710 9.... 
BEERD ... iwonses b0ede a evdeaberssnewdeceoges. 24 Sve! 00 EBT oe WBiceiice 
BREE chavcosdiebsbesusierbendenntnes coos 12 .. 15... W 13 17 12 11 23 
Reid . dosbeisavoccmeeeniter yea pron iee. &b. 90 onrge eg ee. -OeMes 
CIP cc cdevovcccosercvcecsseavecere onweligg <¢.0ub Wires: teal 0@lamianee 
Henley cccscccccenvncccgscecrsewesccveses: 06 of Orne ed, 90 08 3 


THIRD DAY, MAY 6. 
Event No. 1, 10 birds, $10: 


W C Carnegie, 28...1212101212— 9 U MC, 28.,....... 2211202222 9 
C Carnegie, 28...... 2229100222— 8 Collins, 28 .......... 1220220220— 7 
T H Gibbes, 28 ....2122122211—10 Swan, 28 ........+-. 1222022211— 9 
H La Dew, 28....1221220201— 8 Peterman, 28 ...... 1210221222— 9 
u Bray, 28......+. 221222271210 Polhill, 28 ......... 1112212110— 9 


Event No. 2, 10 bide, oe entrance: 





W C Carnegie, 28..2212012112— 9 Du Bray, 28 ...... 2222222222—10 
C Carnegie, 28.....2202002202— 6 Gibbes, 28 ......... 2102122211— 9 
J H La Dew, 28...2202121120— 8 Peterman, 28....... 2210222222— 9 
Collins, 28 .......+-2201128212— 9 Polhill, 38 ........ 1122111102— 9 
VW BEC, Weccossi '1020222122— 8 Swan, 28 .......... 221222222210 
Miss-and-out, second wie oh 
Peterman, 30 ......+.. vecckt=S . Pothill, 90 ...0cccccccccccce 122—3 
Gibbs, 30 ....... 0 —0 
Mr. Barney Worthen won high average on both target days 


with a Parker gun. Pryor. 


Fort Smith Gun Club, 


Fort Smitn, Ark., May 2.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Fort Smith Gun Club took place at the Fair grounds Saturday 
evening last. A strong wind made the targets very hard to ne- 
gotiate. Several of the most reliable shots in the club seemed 
unable to locate them, consequently the scores were low taken as 
a whole. It being the last day of the month the attendance was 
light. } é ° 

Several visitors were present, among them being Mr. Spicer, 
representing the Du Pont Powder Co., and Mr. Benedict, who is 
supplying our lawyers with the latest revised law books, both 
hailing from St. Louis, and Mr. Percy Edwards, a well-known 
traveling man, whose genial smile and pleasant manners make 
him denerveriy. popular with all who know him. Spicer and Ed- 
wards would both make corking good shots if they would only 
practice a little, 

Following is the score: 





Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Mathews ...... 50 46 93 Spicer ......... 16 ” 60 
BiG ectsccavas 50 42 é cDonald ..... 30 17 -5T 
Payne ....sess06 37 +74 Echols ......... 8 16 50 
Torreyson ..... 0 30 60 Edwards ....... 20 10 3 
Wirsing ....-.. . 9 -60 Secretary, 





The New Utrecht Gun Club shoots at targets on Saturday of 
this week at Woodlawn, 


897 
Kentucky Shotgun Club. 


Louisvitte, Ky.—The Kentucky Shotgun Club and the Louis- 
ville Rifle Range grounds are situated in the western part of our 
city, on the banks of the Ohio River. They have two wae 
houses on six acres of ground, inclosed. The scenery is both 
beautiful and picturesque, and fine shade in the evening; in fact, 
the grounds are far superior to those formerly used by the club. 

The club is composed of about seventy members, many of whom 
are the most prominent business an rofessional’ men_of our 
city. All kinds of guns are used, but the majority are Parkers. 
Bluerock birds are used altogether in the various events. Distance 


16yds. 

The State Shotgun Club tournament will be held in the city 
the latter part of the month. This is the regular spring shoot of 
the club, and will bring together all the crack shots of the State, 
members from all shotgun clubs in the State are eligible to enter 
in all events. There will be two days’ shooting at clay birds 
and one day at live birds. 

The rifle range is one of the finest in the country, the 200yd. 
range is on a perfect level, running parallel with the river bank. 
Flag targets will be used in all distances, 200, 300, 500 and 
1,000yds. The Ritle Club has a membership of about thirty, quite 
a number of the members of the Shotgun Club belong to the 
Rifle Club. Lieut. James, of the Legion, made the highest score 
in rifle shooting last year, thus winning the medal offered by the 
club, which will be requmies to him at the opening of the season, 
about the middle of the month. Dr. Fallows is considered one 
among the best rifle shots of the club, also the State, A revolver 
ie will be built for all distances, viz.: 10, 15, 20, 30, 50 and 

s. 

Weadey, Wednesday, Tueeiey and Saturday of each week have 
been set apart for shooting with shotgun, and Tuesday and Fri- 
day are for rifle and revolver shooting. Mr. J. L. Lovell as- 
sisted by Willie eve are in charge of the grounds, who take 
pleasure in making all visitors welcome. In the six events of 
the Kentucky Shotgun Club, Saturday, April 30, 320 clay birds 
were shot at. Below are the scores in full: 


Events: 123466 Events: 123466 
Targets: 101010101010 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
H J Lyons .... 8 9 9 510 Houston ....... «. 8888 7 
Boomer ......++ 9 6% ow wy L_ Lyons oe MS 5 8 ga ® 
Phelps ......55 OW. TD... FT Pragold ccccccce ve es 6... Bis 





DL Miller .... 410 78 6 7 


Catchpole Gun Club, 


Wotcort, N. Y., May 5.—The day set for the tournament of the 
Catchpole Gun Club was a very bad one for shooting, and the 
attendance was smaller than expected for this reason. The four- 
teen events were shot through by sixteen shooters, also two ad- 
ditional events of 5 pairs each. 

Mr, Chas. Wagner, of Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N, Y., was 
high man for the day, breaking 168 out of 175 bluerocks, missing 
but 7 targets in the programme. The club expects to hold an- 
other shoot in about thirty days, and hope to be favored with bet- 
ter weather. The targets were thrown from the magautrap. The 
Jack Rabbit system was used: 














Events: 123 4656 6 7 8 91011121314 Shot 

Targets: 10 16 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 1015 10 15s at. Broke. 
Wagner ........ 10141015 914 914 91410151015 175 168 
Wapte.< vc csvesss 10 56 811 91210144 910 91310138 17% 168 
Ingersoll .....+. 69911 618 7.. 811 8.. 912 M5 109 
WOON csc conves 611 812 710 612 612,813 411 17% 130 
Cosad vcccocees 6. Oren hexane oc $e ¢@ 94.09 06: ae 45 25 
Cumpaon ..cecca Bde See t 8 Vee TR 8. 8... ae 87 
Greene ...ceeee 6984486876710 GH 170 95 
Seaman ..... 46s) aE ACH ae wc ee lee O86 ee 36 31 
DGHE 7 6s codaceed; Mi eeyon tds 8 ce |E ow, Brew oe o0ek ne 50 31 
Fowler 9.. &.. 3 ae ue og oe bares 56 38 
Wadsworth .... .. 10 610 7.. T11 810 811 7 9 156 104 
PAGGRUER ccdvocce oé WM... £13 Boe Bee. F ov '® 7 1% 
Foster OE. Owe: Bee. T ve-:B ce Bice 90 61 
Cuyler Micece ce Bee Gee Bee Tec 50 31 
Uncle ¢anee. eb. ab8e aR Bee oF ve @ ae. ee 66 46 
WEIGR: 560064 tae:00 000465 (ne 613 7L 9910 912 125 o4 

Extra at 5 pairs, two events, system same as above: 
WEE | ss eheieaeVess esaes + 6 7 Greene ..... secedsecsnesoanienl © 
WHER sciddviovesvisveavives © 6 CemMpein. vecccveccessseencs 10 10 
a ee ey ee re WD cc COG cccccccccesceccccccess $10 
Wadsworth .....cccceceeers 7 8 Kessler cccsccccceve Seeecees oe 
ee eee 10 & Reed: csi ivicdecdccscas tresses -O 


E. A. Wapsworta, Sec’y. 


Pigeons at Memphis. 


Littte Rock, Ark., May 6.—On April 30 a few members of the 
Memphis Gun Club gathered on the club grounds to compete for 
the possession of the club medal and incidentally to settle any 
other little difference concerning each other’s shooting ability. 

The medal contest was productive of some great shooting, two 
tieing for the medal on straight scores of 25, four scoring and 
three finished with 22, the only other contestant withdrawing 
early in the race, having then no show to win. 

In the shoot-off for the medal, Edrington beat Walker, and thus 
chalked up his second win, This now gives him an equa! chance 
with Frank, who also has two wins to his credit. Should either 
of these win again, they can retain the same permanently. Allen 
and Divine each have a win to their credit, while none of the other 
members have as yet been able to land the trophy, there only 
having been six contests. 3 

There was another trophy in dispute, the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co.’s trophy, for which Frank, Neely and Edrington tied at the 
previous contest, ‘This was decided miss-and-out, and was also 
won by Edrington, as Frank quit early in the race, and Neely went 
out on his 9th bird. Edrington was in perfect form, as he grassed 
all the birds he shot at during the day, 62 all told; some of these 
at 35yds. rise. In shooting oft the tie with Frank and Neely, the 
began at 29yds. and went back a yard each round until the 7 ‘ 
mark was reached, Judge Walker's shooting was also of very higt 
order, as he made a run of 48 straight and lost but two birds dur- 
ing the afternoon. Jas. S. Robinson is a new member, and this 
was his first effort at the trap, so he should be very well satisfied, 
as 22 is a very good score at any time, 


J P Edrington 2221121212111111111122222—25 
; 2122112222222222211221122—25 





S P Walker ....csceseeves 

TO NMG os Git haere 2 23 

L, BORGO vs ccccorcererp en *7 —23 

B F Popham 2022222222202222222222222—23 

A Eh BUM: pvc veya cacussceprebepstins 22° 1222222222222 —23 
c Neely. Jr 111112111°1212%1222222922—22 

as S_ Robinson 12122021220222%222221 2222-22 
WD TD oo .¢00cps tes in tespeevnndimetina 1222202222222222122001111—22 


Tenth shooter withdrew before half over. 
Paut R. Litzxz, 


Centredale Gun Club. 


Centrepace, R. I., May 7.—At our regular Saturday shoot the 
following score were made. Most of the shooters are new men 
at the traps, and therefore the small scores made are excusable: 








Events: 1.4 3 - ¢ 8 £37 .8 

Targets: 25 10 25 10 15 9% 25 2% 
RONG -cccoccstaces océmes acneeagetnss eee cet Mee ver Bee ad 
W Naylor .........- eutbecdvorseceubépes TD 6 ie ee AP Ae 
GOrton oo cceeeessees Vovedencdeovevdreten ° Bie reg ARS a AON Mes 
C W Collins ...... ‘ved : Ja ORO ae FS 
NOPtOR i isivescevcesbetovectes Jies a coer bee ae Me Md. Be oe 
SoWGOR «ois ccrdtddeses vbbewesicduwasdceios be? ae a ae We a). 
TRETL.  ccccksaccéesed boadetsdadedesucdede- te <8 ‘stn 
GC FEMO€ \... éve odin cdulachhe rdevedteccescdas. ep ok me. Behar 
AR BAe scecdens ao sides diieciesacsens Oh hes a6 eh ee eee 
C Collins ‘ 20,--ap.) wes ana Cette 
Webster .... noe 
Andrews = ie a0 soe Ob oe 
MAGE ai cdvcdcvees codured 64. SA ee) ee WE Tes 





Event No. 4 was at 5 doubles, all others unknown angles, Regu- 
lar shoot every Saturday at 2 P. M. . F. Rerer, Sec’y, 


Wm. T. Smith Gun Club, 


Puitaverruia, April 30,—The sequlas monthly badge shoot of 
the Wm. T. Smith Gun Club was held to-day on their grounds, 
Rope Ferry road, below Magazine lane. This was formerly the 
Weldon Gun Club, but at the last meeting the name was changed. 
The scores were as follows: 





Wes Sash dd ote tee eeeeeweeeeeeeeneee ees MOMIIIIIIII1110111111101—22 
m T Smith ..... ethen penusngtconenpe 1101111110111011111001101—19 

Ge AP OU 00 ca ngssssbatnsbe sachet venus 1011010010111101001011110—15 
TONS Sinsivee shnpmeeniddeneonahauabe 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Fourteen shooters successfully negotiated the second prize shoot 
of the Boston Gun Club at Wellington Wednesday, May 4. The 
afternoon was leisurely occupied with about 100 shots apiece, fully 
dilated upon below, Williams, the slowest shooter on the grounds, 
but armed with a cannon to even up discrepancies, taking the 
first place in prize match with 28. 

The regular afternoon programme was extended at 5 o'clock 
owing to the appearance of some Harvard College shooters an 
their friends eager for practice in anticipation of the intercollegiate 
event Saturday, May 7, at New Haven, Conn. The traps conse- 
quently suffered no lack of patronage between the hours of 2 
and 6. A team match for practice solely was improvised between 
Harvard and a picked team, composed partly of some ex-members 
of the Harvard Shooting Club. The erratic wind and dubious 
light interfered with particuiarly fine scoring on the part of 
either team, but the Harvards emerged with 20 to the good. Events 
as follows: 

Events: 123 

Targets: 10 10 10 3¢ 
SRR, OE os évccccopoccccdccsocsoccctos 9 6 6 
Miskay, 19 . 7 

7 
»1 
i 


i 


10 11 
1 10 10 


_ 


cacea 
—_ 


coQeccuatse CSCO e-3-10-) 






~ 


AAS O14 SISO OW 


Hollis, 17 
EEE DD povesescdesesccs . Bi 
EE Si Gaibns ce pvosuedusess a 
Brown, 16 ....... ‘ 5 
Benton, 14 sa cageeiee tes 6he thee 
CTD \>isessospesce 
Poor, 16 ... 
Williams, 15 
, OD.) 0, ont cbbetuystsCoqsned 
ROMER, TD ide ccccocdoccavcvoccoses 
co aa 
ilton, 16 x cn nbcadveweteebecshse te enue oe in OY oe? ines 
Hardy, 16 .......++ SeduSieléveivevbb 00 bé 80 deeb 6s oh NEE © 
SED caiovdo ch icanvscapissbesecwos. 06 bo -aelon’ ve. og de 60 én 
Byrd, 16 3 
RS TS. Te cena neliibebsecsdoes ed so. sh 0h se 08 we cge!-vs y 
ID i. dace cceeceteuddl auveseehoeiod 00 e0ie9 en 05 se a0 56 77 
8 
7 


_ 
ee ST) 


eonmny 
IIH AS oo 
ett tt 


on 
e: 





recom e: 
9200-3 000 


_ 


> woes aera 
+ BAVA AAUASSAIAS 


Comwew-~1: ow: 


wocecs: 
et ete 
er 


oo Gow 


Campbell, 16 ......ccccccsveccveees Deklce 66 ¥é 66 9b 06. W890, 56 
Sanford, 16 
SE MD cecntonanacacabensbostas osbued,'o0. 2 evo Be. 9%. 99 20)00 Ls 
PTE pcstpnasedsebbocdpscsbeed. 0b op sbi ad ep, 99 We Xdlee 9 6 
PRSIMORTORE, 26 ..cccvccccvevscccccces 00 ce 00 00 60 00 90 00 20 910 
Cobetrer ine, BS cccccccccccseccsencccecs 00 00 08 00 08 08 00 90 06 es 


Events 1, 5, 6 and 9, known angles; 2, 7, 10 and 11, unknown; 
3 and 8, reverse; 4, pairs. 

Second contest, prize series, 30 targets, 10 known, 10 unknown 
and 10 reverse; distance handicap: 


Williams .........++- 111111—10  101L11111— 9 101111111— 9—28 

ack 1111101101— 8 1111111101— 9 1011111111— 9—26 
dollis 1101111111—10 0111110111— 8 1010111011— 7—25 
Miskay . 1101111111— 9 1110110011— 7 1110101111— 8—24 
Brown .-1101010111— 7 1011111111— 9 1001111111— 8—24 
Eastman .-1111101111— 9 1011111101— 8 0110101011— 6—23 
Woodruff O1MLII1I0I— 8 1111110011— 8 1000110101— 5—21 
Hooker 1111110010— 7 0111111100— 7 0111011110— 7—21 
Spencer 0111110111— 8 0011110010— 6 1111110110— 8—21 
Gordon . 100112001L1— 6 0101111101— 7 00111111.0— 6—19 





Poor 1100100100— 4 1110001100— 5 0100100010— 3—12 


Practice team match, Harvard Shooting Association vs. picked 
team, 180 targets, 30 unknown angles each shooter: 


Harvard Shooting Association. 









Mallinckrodt ......cccccccccsscoseces 111111111001101111111111011110—25 
Sanford .......-+s000+ . -101011010110111000001111001100-—16 
Bancroft ... « «oL1111001100011 1110110101111. 0-—20 
Dane ...cscccccccccccsvccsececvesecess 111010111110010111011111111000—21 
Campbell .. »eeND1111001111111111101011111110-—25 
Blake ....ccccocsccceccccsecsoccecsece 101011110111001111111011001100—20 


127 
Picked Team. 
DE wiccdsccacecsodesesvuscocens sens 011111011001111111111111111100—24 


Barto 011101001111000011110001101100—16 
Chickering 001001010110000001110000001010—10 
Harris 011111110111111110110101100010—21 
Hollis 11111111111101111011.1001110001—23 
Byrd 000101010010001011000010111110—13 





“101 
itor al: +6 Boston. 


Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Tue second shoot of the series, given under the auspices of the 
Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League, was held on the grounds of 
the West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association, May 4, 5 and 6, 
Newburgh, N. Y. There was a good attendance, and a gratifying 
success so far as financial results are concerned. Next season it 
is expected that in view of the benefits accruing from organized 
effort, many more of the clubs within the territory cultivated by 
the League will join the membership. 

The events of the first day numbered ten, at 10, 15 and 20 targets 
at a uniform entry of $1, with price of targets added, which at 3 
cents made $8 for the 150 targets thrown, and $10 entrance, a 
total of $13 for the first and second days respectively, or $26 all 
told. Those who preferred could shoot for targets only. ‘o the 
shooters making the best averages in the regular events curing 
the two days, was divided into six parts, $11, $10, $9, $8, $ 
and $5. Ten per cent. of the entrance was set apart for this 
money. Manufacturers’ agents and non-members of the League 
were barred from the regular purses, but not from the general 
averages. The purses were divided according to the Rose sys- 
tem. 

WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 

The weather was ety. with a murky atmosphere and a dull 
light, yet not unfavorable for good work with the gun. The 
sky background brought out the targets distinctly, and the gen- 


eral conditions were favorable for good scores. Twenty-eight 
shooters oe ated in the competition. Seven extra events, 
Nos. 11, 

as follows: 


, 18, 14, 15, 16 and 17, were also shot. The scores were 


8 46 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 1617 
20 15 10 20 15 15 10 201515 * 151010 * 
1815 92165151018 914.... 9 7.. 
171313 181414 816 912..10 9 8 8 
1813 91612111014 913 697 6 6 
89768 7618 610... 7.... 
1812 61714 9 914 612..14 6 4.. 
1814 9201515 719..144..4@ 8 6 8 
. 8 4 oo Bes ce BB os TB og oe oe 
1711101812 9 817.... 713 8 48 
bccdbersecepoce co 0s 00 ee cv oe 00 10 917. 712 8 810 
ll 615. -ll.. 8.. 

- 16.. oss bop oe 

ose -00 7 7.. 

-16.. 4 

o oe Boe oe 

0 Boe oe 

© 6 oe oe 


* Five pairs. 

THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 

The weather was unfavorable, It thickened up till about noon, 
when a light rain set in, which about 3 o’clock increased to a steady 
fall, which continued till after the day’s shooting was over. The 
team race did not fill > to expectations, no doubt the bad 
weather being the cause of the light entry. The scores were: 


$45 67 8 9 WwW 
15 10 20 





20 15 15 10 20 
941016 2 2 8 i 
1815 8 10 9 18 98 16 
i . Be BB earl an 
412 10 16 18 2 8 16 
8 6 THB 6 iB 
18 13 «9 18 16 15 8 
ph! hinie- pay abt abe ak Ja a a 
61078 RR WwW iM 
a oh se, Bete ws 
eee ae 
i eee ae 
73 8M WW 6... 
eee ee ee ce Boe 
ce. Sige e B-Ry .. 
Se BB Diese haa fs 
363864 8WT, 
oe TMB Lad Ret Be tet 

si ll a 














[May 14, 1808. 
T Rhodes doce oo oo MB 8 Class A. 
Fuller ......... os vovce so oe oo Bog 9 oo FF P Stannard ...vcvsvevvevevcecsvecvers 1110101101111111101011111—20 
Rhodes ° 4u4 7 B Me BeeEE  ccccscssacpers + + REELD11990019911191111111—25 
outhard de "a6" 40 oo ty 50 oe. be BG, BURR sicceseccuccdesotctestetese 1111110111111101110111010—20 
BED evocpestcbecch epee SRe evilse kote we BRS BP @ COORD cide cies occvcvvevcdevesscve 1211111190191111911111111—24 
DOCU 00 0 cove cccc.020008000s: be os pe ee (ee oe 00 ce Bee ; J, Hallowell ......ccscccsessessceveveces 601010001111101011111101—15 
Following are the scores in the team race for ice pitcher, pre- S_ Houston 


sented by The American E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., to be 
shot for by five-men teams from each League club, each man to 
shoot at 25 targets, unknown angles, the team making the best 
average during the season to become the owner. 
Marlborough Gun Club. 

REIS inn ckbe ccboosevocespecudesccsepee 1111011111111101111101111—22 

J. M Rhodes .., 1111110110011101111111111—21 

.! M Rhodes .. 1001111001111110111111111—20 

F M Covert 1101111111101110011101111—20 
HUE cacduéweedevvceususuecscougewesnh 1001111111101101110111010—18—101 

Peekskill Gun Club. 

1120119011111111111101111—22 





Halstead 





Mason .... 1111101011101110111111111—21 
EMER “secver 0111111011110110111111111—21 
Southard . 1001111110111011110011111—19 
GRU eowerccnncseccescdonvesotcosies sens 1100000011111100001110001—12—95 
Glenwood Gun Club. 
DOE: Sickie ccWeivecVocscvedevevesoven 1111111111001111111110111—22 
Ra oer 1111011111110111111111101—22 
TOSWEEE cccccecvccsscccccssescessvecepece 1101110110110100111100101—16 
CORED « d2cvcvevecccoctovscosustioosout 1101101110110101101001110—16 
BOWS. ovccecscrctostocenvepocroneveoncs 1010001110111011100111001—15—91 


AVERAGES. 
The averages of the six who shot through the entire programme 


of the two days, and the order in which they won are given in 
the subjoined table: 
ho 






Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Parker ... 300 274 913 Tallman 300 255 -850 
EE ssvubse 300 265 -883 Swiveller q 238 - 793 
Stansbrough’...300 257 a 173 .576 





FRIDAY, THIRD DAY. 


The third day was devoted to live-bird shooting. It opened with 
a practice event at 3 birds, in which five of the shooters took 
part. In it Mr. Hull made his first attempt at live-bird shooting, 
yet he grassed his 3 prettily. 

o. 2, the 2ist event of the programme, was the first of the 
day's regular events. It was at 5 birds, $5. No. 3 was at 7 birds, 
$7.60, No. 4 was at 10 birds, $10. This was a total of $22.50 for 
the three events. However, several of the shooters shot for birds 


nly. 

A stiff wind blew from the traps to the shooters, causing a good 
deal of annoyance to the shooters from pieces of burnt powder 
blowing back in their eyes, and in several instances a loss of a 
bird from inability to see in shooting the second barrel. 

The birds were a mixed lot, some very fast and strong, others 
slow and easy. 

After the programme event had been concluded, a miss-and-out 
was shot, seven contesting, Dowd winning on a score of 6 
straight, Swiveller and Post missing their 6th birds. 


No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
11010—3 1000*12—3 1120102120—7 






Rogers, 28 —2 

Hull, 28 ....8 8 11220—4 O111**0—3 2**12112*2—7 
iD ‘steneunssddouetnete 3 23°3-3 ....... #211102*0*—5 
Swiveller, 28 2 %2212—4 0121201—5 2211212%12—9 
ET, UP. 20000600 c6pese . 2 1222—4 20111216 2°022°0022—5 
Phillips, 90 ........:. “en 02210—3 02212226 1211010220—7 
SEG EE octupedaes dose §°jee 00121—3 2001202--4 1002*0*112—7 
SE ae UE: bendasesesa cs sb phRee | Meeeee 2222211210—9 
SEO ayardacctesecctpeetbedsyae * enedet 4 (eereees 20111*1*21—7 
MUIR csacanchesacansenepesed — .008su. ” beveuse 2210121211—9 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
TEAM RACE AT MILWAUKEE, 

Eau Cratre, Wis., May 5.—A team race at live birds is being 
arranged at Milwaukee for some future date, in which Richard 
Merrill and George L. Deiter will compete with Dr. J. K. William- 
son and John Plankinton, Jr., in a 100-bird race. These are the 
leaders in wing shooting in Milwaukee, and should make a pretty 
race. The contest will probably take place at National Park. 


LITCHFIELD. 


The Litchfield Gun Club, of Litchfield, Minn., elected officers 
last week as follows: President, P. J. Boland; Vice-President, 
W. Shultz; Secretary, E. O. Hammer; Treasurer, C. Berkner; 
Field Marshal, P. E. Hanson. The regular shoots will be held 
on Thursday afternoon of each week at 4 o'clock. 


STILLWATER. 


Members of the Stillwater Gun Club, of Minnesota, who are 
here at Eau Claire shoot, say that they will make it worth while 
for all shooters to be present at the Stillwater tournament. Messrs. 
Murry and Torinus and their friends from that enterprising club 
are good representatives of ‘the sport. E. Hupeu. 

Boyce Buitpinea, Chicago. 





CUNNYNGHAM--PATERSON, 


Curcaco, May 7.—The shoot-off of the tie between A. C. Pater- 
son and V. L, Cunnyngham for the Chicago challenge trophy took 
lace on the afternoon of May 6 at 2 o’clock P. M. at Watson's 
ark, John Watson acting as referee. The day was cool, with 
an overcast sky, and a strong wind blowing from the left quarter. 
The birds were a good lot. Among them were many strong flyers, 
and largely outgoers, as shown by the score of flights. 
Mr. Cunnyngham did not shoot in as good form as in the 
revious contest. Most of his losses were from shooting his 
»irds behind, while Paterson centered his birds well. It was 
expected that the result of the shoot-off would have been much 
closer. A large and enthusiastic number ot friends of the con- 
testants were present, but the interest was somewhat lessened by 
the wide difference in the early part of the race. 
The handicap was: V. L. Cunnyngham to stand at 29yds. and 
ghost sg 26 birds; A. C. Paterson to stand at 30yds. and shoot at 
irds, 
Following are detailed scores: 


Trap score type--Copyright, 1398, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Bae eee ee ce an tence aet weer 

AKRRETTTETAREARLAYATAATAYOSA 

VCunnyngham,2940°S 10000009998 990900031 4-19 
1112258484852442842412412 
KAKRARR YL C9EA ROK {373 ft 

AC Paterson, 30..0122111121112120210121012 —#21 


It is understood that there are several challenges now filed 
for the scalp of Mr. Paterson and the Chicago trophy. Among 
those mentioned are W. Shepard, John Amberg and Thos. 
Hicks. Others may also file challenges during the coming 


week. 
EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular weekly 
target contest to-day on the club fronds, corner Vincennes ave- 
nue and Seventy-ninth strect. e day was clear, moderate! 
cool, with a brisk wind blowing across the traps from the left 
quarter, which had a tendency to beat down the targets and make 
many low ones. The attendance was good for this month, pos- 
sibly on account of the favorable weather, and all retired from 
the field perfectly satisfied only when the fast shell was shot. 


THE SCORES. 








Events: 1246567 Events: 1246567 
Targets: 15 16 15 15 15 : 15 15 15 15 15 

R B Corson .. 10 9 8...... .1212 8 911 8 
J J Hallowell .. 1210138 2122.. By Bet 
AC Paterson.. 10... 11 11 .. 16 10 9 61110 
Dr S Shaw ... 1113811 8.... 36568. 

Bradley ........ 181410 714.. i A Wick 
A G Courtney.. 1414 91018 .. 3" 
A W ms... ., 13 13 10 10 18 ao 
F S . 138 18 10 10 18... 7 618 12 
E M Steck .... W141i T1100 ei. 
1° epee BS ee: Siete. 

A Ferguson. 11 910 8.. 


3 
5 


Nos. 1 and 2 were at kn: > wiinene angles. No. 4 was 
oes pull. Nos. 6 and 6 were unknown traps, unknown angles. 


edal contest of 25 targets, known traps, un- 


Class A, H, A. Ferguson and 
. Carson tieing . A. C. Borroff winning 
C, as shown by the following detailed scores: 


i 
- 
ad 
5 








. --1111121101011111011101011—20 
- » -1011101001011111111111111—20 
1111101011110111111011111—21 


C P Richards 
A W Adams .... 





W Darlington 
H A Ferguson . 
A A Walters .... 
C W Carson 
R B Carson 
Dr S Shaw 


0001111101101001110100111—15 
1100111111111011111111110—21 
1101110111010000111001010—14 
0101121111011111011111111—21 
Sno cweeccopesecederecoenene ol 0111111110010111100110011—17 





atarlireeskurciinathe putaeal 1111.111011111111111111100—22 
As Ci Baneell sasiieseess3s. tssssive. ++ -1100000101111111101101111—17 
DW Bees ass ssovecsds obsnSes-cniure 1111000101100010100111111—15 
CS MMB LSSIGES 5258554 B Loves cacsen oa 1100000010111111101001011—14 
De MMNOE) 5A AAS Li SST Si sves sven sees 1111101111111100011101111—20 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, which suffered the loss of 
its club house by fire recently, after looking over all the available 
rounds in their territory, with a view to changing their location, 
ailed to find a suitable place with equal transportation facilities 
as those envored by them for the past several years, and have 
finally decided to rebuild their club house on the old grounds, 
corner West Madison and Fifty-first streets. 

lhe first shoot of the season will be held on Saturday, May 1, 
at 1 o’clock P. M. All are invited to attend. 


FROM OUT OF TOWN. 

Among those from out of town this week were Col. A. G. 
Courtney, of the Remington Arms Co., and J. J. Hallowell, of 
the U. M. C. Co. While visiting their trade here they found time 
to attend our club shoot, and are now on their way to attend the 
Charlie Budd tourney at Des Moines, and other Western tourna- 
ments. The Colonel shows himself to be in fine form as usual. 
Mr. Hallowell has been laid up here with chills and fever for the 
past ten days, and this being his first day out his shooting 
did not show him to be in good fettle. A. C. Paterson. 


STONY ISLAND GUN CLUB. 
_Cutcaco, Ill., May 7.—Event No. 10 of to-day’s shoot was at 10 
live birds, for the live-bird medal, Illinois State rules: 








BoE, Wee: oe iics sti 0120121101—-7 

Mr S$ G Zimmerman . . - -1220001011—6 

Cc Porter boty edceeeudeses .» -1011200220—4—2— 8 

Mr B Fogeli ....... . 2121110101—8—-2—10 1002220020—5--2—7 
Mr Wells 


MS sesesees -1221020221—8—2—10 1102200000-4—2 6 
Mr Davis -1221020221—8—1— 9 
Cage? Fube v.00 -2020021021—6—1— 7 
Dr McLaughlin -0021002001—4—2—. 6 
Dr Larkin -1201220220—-7—1— 8 


Mr. B. Fogeli is holder of medal. Evita Porter, Sec’y. 


The Elliott—Heikes Match, 

Kansas City, May 6.—Kansas City to-day is in the throes of 
war, the local militia having been called out and are to leave to 
night for St. Louis to get a taste of camp life before the serious 
era of war, Consequently the Elliott-Heikes shoot for the Kansas 
City Star cup was a side issue, and drew only about 400 people. 
The weather was ideal for trap-shooting, but the war conditions 
were calculated to make it a secondary aflair, The birds were a 
fair lot, but were badly trapped. They were good, hard flyers, 
but the system of flagging was bad, and many good birds were re- 
fused in consequence, 

The race was a close and exciting one, Heikes having the best 
of the first quarter by 1 bird, while at the 50-bird point Elliott 
led by 1. In the third quarter Heikes killed straight and Elliott 
was 1 behind, but in the fourth quarter Elliott killed 24 to Heikes’ 
22, and won out by one bird, the final score being 94 to 93. 

Both combatants used the Winchester pump gun, and many 
good kills were made by the second al although the second 
in some instances held fire and some of the long kills were con- 
sidered lucky. Elliott shot the same gun through, but Heikes 
changed about the half-mile post. Heikes used the new gun, which 
is split at the barrel and can be packed the same as a Greener, 
Smith or Parker, and he made some very pretty kills. 

The birds were strong, but uneven in their flight, and out of the 
13 that escaped but few were missed clean, nearly all showing 
signs of shot marks, 

x, M. Walden, president of the Missouri State Association, was 
agreed on as referee, and W. Everingham as puller, and the 
score was as follows: 
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Uxbridge Gun Club, 


Uxsripce, Mass., May 7.—Next Saturday, May 14, the club will 
hold the first shoot for the ‘98 championship gold medal. The 
shooting for this medal will be at 50 targets —00 regular and 20 
unknown angles—each week until one contestant has won the 
badge four times. The winner of each shoot shall hold the prize, 
subject to challenge, but the challenger or challengers shall de- 
osit with the club treasurer $1.50 to pay for the shooting of the 
older. lf, at the end of the season, no shooter shall have won 
the trophy four times, then the one who has the greatest number 
of wins to his credit shall own the medal; but in case two or more 
contestants have tied for the largest number of wins, then he 
who has the best general average on the medal shoots in 


which both ties have participated shall be owner of the badge. 
Scores made to-dfy follow: 





Events: 123 45 6 78 910 Shot 
Targets: 5151010151015 9 5 9 at. Broke. Av. 
NOYES ss secc0cgcees 211 4612 818375 9 108 Tl ~=«(OTMB 
NE * nh ine s chad oons 414410 8122 94 6.. 9 98 86 877 
Burbank ie) Ose AE bs ce 00 80 56. 700 
691066737 108 69 640 
69971263 8 108 73 @©.676 
781189466 93 62 -667 
7710 910 5 56.. 99 69 -70 
S FB © os & os 65 49 - 152 
610 91012 95 9 108 83 86. 70 
Svavasovtecs ee ee od He 767632.. 59 26 440 
Club average, visitor omitted.............ccseseees 818 48667 693 

* Visitor. 

Nos. 8, 6 and 8 were unknown angles. No. 1, straightaway. Nos. 
2 and 7, regular. No. 4, Sergeant. No. 5, reverse. No. 9 was 
pairs. Watter S. Hosss, Sec’y. 





Cobweb Gun Club. 


May 5.—The Cobweb Gun Club held its last shoot of the season 
at Baychester, on May 5. A raw east wind made the event one 
of discomfort. The six competitors ‘stood at J. Miller 
was the winner with 9 out of 10 pigeons, his first bird a 
dead out of bounds. He won the Pentz medal for the 
average of the season. Miller and Elliott shot a 10-bird 
one barrel, gun below the elbow. Miller killed 8, Elliott 3. 


seeeeeeneeee 
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Peru Tournament. 


Peru, Ind., May 1—History sometimes repeats, and in the 
instance of the second annual amateur tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club she proved a pretty good “repeater.” When we an- 
nounced to the sportsmen of Indiana and surrounding States that 
we were going to repeat our first annual, given in April, 189, 
we had that confidence born of success that we would not dis- 
appoint them when we promised a large attendance. We were 
not disappointed, except that some of the old reliable shooters of 
the State, who never miss a tournament and whom we had every 
reason to expect, did not put in an appearance. We know that 
it must have indeed been important business that kept them 
away. A glance at the names as shown below will demonstrate 
that they missed a good thing, and we assure them that we 
would have indeed been glad_to have them participate. There 
were present Messrs. Thomas Graham, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and fir. A. M. Barnhardt, of Hastings, Neb., both of whom 
had taken part in the St. Louis tournament the preceding week; 
Geo. Elliott, of Rochester, Ind.; Mr. Benson, of Kokomo, and 
Chas. E. Lacey, member of the executive committee Indiana 
Trap-Shooters’ seague; Max Stilwell, business partner, of Ed 
Voris, now in Europe, both of Crawfordsville; Geo. Kolb, of 
Goshen; S. R. Valentine, Monroeville, O.; Paul North, of the 
Cleveland Target Company; Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, Mich. 
the popular and able representative of the Peters Cartridge and 
King Powder companies; Messrs. Streeter, Sheperdson an Ved- 
der, of La Grange, Ind.; Mr. J. W. Hulbert, of Shipshowana; 
Ralph Trimble, o Cincinnati; Dr. O. F. Britton, of. Indianapolis; 
Messrs. Bruner, Cumberland, Elmer, Edgar Apperson and D. S. 
Wallace, of Kokomo; Messrs. Burnison, Lovill, Smith and Tarle- 
ton, of Huntington; Gillespie (Guess), of Findlay, O.; F, H. Snow 
Brooklyn, O.; Frank D. Rikire, Woodlyn, O.; A, Ww. King, Will 
Thompson Dan_ Morgan, O.. M. wea and Chas, Rose, of 
Wabash, Ind.; Redmon, of Marion; Chas. Lockwood, WwW. M 
Gentle and A. Grube, of Southport, Ind.; Milt Forbis, E. C. 
and W. B. Cooley, and Harry isiney. of Hartford Cty. Ind. ; 
L. C. Griffith, E. H. Tripp, Geo. Beck (commonly called Pa_by 
Indiana Trap-Shooters), and Thomas F. Parry, of the Limited Gun 
Club, Indianapolis; a8 A. Ruble, of Chicago; J. R. Graham, 
of Fox Lake, Ill; BE. E Neal, of Bloomfield, Ind.; Perry Gar- 
land, Marshall, Ind.; Joe Blistain, Lafayette, Ind.; W. Zink, 
Monticello, Ind.; E. R. Keirstetter, of Elkhardt, Ind. ; 
R. B. Short and C. H. Terry, of Union Mills, Ind, There were 
several other visiting sportsmen who came to see the crowd, but 




















whose names were not obtained. The weather was ideal, the 
shooters abundant, and the first day’s scores as follows: 
WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 
Extras. 
Events: 1 2 12345 678 910 
Birds: 10 10 10 15 20 16 26 15 20 15 20 15 
Burnison 6 8 13 16 10 201317 41418 
WOE “ccveccsvccceesvpececes cme 10 13 20 10 22 13 17 1417 14 
Graham gale 10 11 20 18 24 14 18 10 17 15 
ee rr rr 9 8 8 12 16 10 2315 18 1417... 
Partington ...0cccscceversecscees 9 8 8 14 18 13 22 11 17 13 18 15 
SE os 6546 mreces cay vueeeteveses 5 6 8 13 16 12 23 15 19 13 19 li 
BeEPMROTEt crcccccccccccvesccvecs 9 9 10 12 18 13 23 12 19 14 14 12 
BROW ccccccccccccceccvesscsceses 9 7 8 15 18 11 23 14 20 14 18 14 
Cavanaugh ...csccesecseseeeseere 8 7 7 12 12 10 22 12 16 13 14 11 
E Apperson ...cseceeeesereceeee 9 8 101819 15 261019121814 
BGG cc cccdccvovcscseccsceseses v's 8121713 18121613... 
DME aso Wak ond 668 sine 106450 nag aes 7. 9111612 231313...... 
BRB urt ccccccciccccccnscesovece 9 81114141610171218.. 
TAGE obovesdesecsccccssocvececess 79 9 10 16 12 2212171218 .. 
BIEL og Kade gescccrccescdsoness 8 4 613 14..14121310... 
DEEN: cvacadacanenetessesgesnty-a>. as 71312 81217 9 610 6 
REED oc cctpeths vevsccddvcecesies 66 te 9 14 19 14 22 12 18 12 19 12 
SEMEL cba vnsbdpagnevotecdpeeess” s4- a 91216 111815181413 8 
DEES voces Gn ene tat aves obese teks s- Sel 5d 8 12 19 12 20 13 19 16 18 14 
PEE? oc cccscnccrsodeegesvcseusee 06 de 9 13 15 10 23 1417 1415 14 
MEIGS oc dccbcccavescrcvssesvcevoe e408 10 14 19 11 24 16 18 14 19 15 
DEA ac aciuepo40se coGUuaerebened o6 6 713 18 16 23 16 18 14 19 18 
Garland 81315 9 22 14 16 12 17 12 
Tripp .... 9 14 16 12 23 14 18 12 17 15 
Zink .. 6 919 13 18 13 15 12 15 12 
BEG dcccvenccdgoecceseccesicases 86.00 10 13 16 14 24 14 17 11 15 10 
; Te GABROTR. vce sccntncccseseee es se 8 12 16 13 23 13 20 13 18 15 
fs Seen weenndeieus gaakedens 6 5 9 Ol: B.S ce B 
BAPGRREE ccc ccscccceceeseccocosses 6 3 613.. 9 es ere 
PGE io. cigcfaetass podees tev 9. DON ME Wiis 5 8 Bred 4a “ae 
. CHAFISS « cecccccccscccsccccescoes 5. 6 64..4..1281015.. 
' STetet CHOU ncciccoccesecevese 8.. BAS Ob. ae se BOs 6 00 bs 
FORA ccccccccccecccccescccocees 8. 101817 OTT .. WB .. o» o 
$ WEPRIS crvivecccecscceacscavecvoe ve ve 911131117 ..121%.... 
: EOGNGE, avsvesstesdcucdocesead: evi ee 10 14 1718 231215... .. .. 
GeMtle crcvocccccrccseveccsnccece ve os S810 17 9 BD oe 2. we ae oe 
EB © Cooley. crccccovcccccevccces ov ve 6 316 PIS O.. .. oe oe 
BRGINEY cc csscccvees ROS «s 101215 92. .. oss oe 
Dr R,B Short...... en ttt ssp ee 8. 18 By +4. Peed 
LOVE ccccccocssces coor © SE GO. ual od 0d ee’ 00, d6- 000s 
King ..cccccccseees 8.. $11 18 coe 
Benson ....--+ee++ 6 8 5 613 Sess 
Vedder .....seseeeee 3.. Bo. Ne 
THOMPSON ...ceereceeseeeeeeeces ve 8 5. 
Morgan ccvccsescsesccrecversvese os ti RRS eee YS By a 
Repteneh, sanedasaseeoars “i .2 aan a shag 96, Hes 
0 ITI cocsccccccves i a6. k Sods he ie oni be 
3 Slow . 6101614 813.. .. 5... 
W B Cooley 66 Ee Eb ce Ue) U oe oe £0 08 
CH Terry oveorsed Sco ROBE 2, Eve 
ock PER Sess BODE os 2e 
Lamme Ce ae beLeT ure ow 
Waggeman Wing co oe ce co ae ce ee 00 
NFER? coccoccccceccccscssveccese os 06 OSs. 25. on BP ae be 02 0600 
Winchester ..cccccoccrcccenceecs oe oe ey 
Cantwell ...cccccccccsecccscesces oo oe oe ED se oe 
Zeros TeaUecs ceed vevserecvecred ee 60 dyed wt oa UE 208s ‘se 8 9” 
BB OGG cciccccscevcvececveces oe os Se av iOnche ae oe one 
Mm TRUMAGMIOE code cviccedeccee.cd¥e oe 00 oo .Oaib Ba. set eu bee Guan 
* Shot for targets only. 
THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 
Thursday morning, April 28, was another beautiful morning, but 
ill a little dampness pervaded the air, foreboding rain. The crowd 
re had, however, decreased quite a little, the less expert shooters 
20 feeling that one day against the best amateurs the iddle West 
he can produce was enough. Manager Parker decided to kee the 
e magautrap and the extra set of traps as well going in order to 
le finish the programme as soon as possible. There were still some- 
he thing like thirty shooters on the ground, and as they were 
on among the best, good scores were the order of the day, as will 
er be shown by the following, there being one or two extras shot, 
re but the scores were not preserved: 
he Events: 2846678 9SDUN YB 
in Birds: 20 15 2 15 20 15 2 15 25 
ye. Bernhardt Bui. 6M .. 
Graham ......++++ 21 15 16 14 18 138 23 = 
GEE abvessheespecsee Baur eEeEee 3 
E Apperson 22 12 
"5 Alkire aiepatboderesoters 2% 12 18 13:17 «4 O10 
877 * Fe 2°13 «17:13:19 «12« BB OD 
700 Burnison 2 138 16 ~«.. «18 12 «19 ~«27 
640 CME ccvuescvcstesobeess 23 18 18 12 17 14 22 10 
676 Griffith . 20 15 18 12 18 13 23 «(9 
667 DRRET de pscccingeocyecoss 19 13 16 14 17 ll 22 «(9 
700 Tripp «.csecereeeeeereens 22 14 16 14 «18« «M4 2 C8 
162 GM co ceveccnscdvcovess 18 13 17:10 17: :13«18«~«7 
T10 i MM ecvmave need yds <tn sd 2% 16 17 16 18 14 2 9 
440 Partington 21 14 17 11 18 138 22 8 
a Beck ....++. 20 13 15 11 17 14 2 8 
693 Garland .... 23 15 19 15 17 13 20 10 
Cavanaugh . 20 9 1124s 2 7 
MUR docnseosee 24 14 20 14 «16 «156 21 = 8 
fon. R Graham 2 13 19 12 17 15 22 10 
My WaGOe Sidsccesss 2 5 $ Ft 
y WOE eo acady siege so yhha net oe . *21 "12 16 *15 *18 23 : 
Hallowell* eile: 56 Se ag . 
MME ss Cycle cocetesveee a We 13 «t. ‘ 
ponte dgseeduerses +n) be 12 , 
if orbis 4 
— Short Circuit .» #19 ‘ 
ier BEEN. Nabansenpesseees ae .» #18 : 
Trask ...... ye idededetees a - “15 BIO. Pd tahiAhes oe Men 
ling onsen red san aL Sa HRN pO c+ 
aa Trimble*® ......+++++ aaa Waianae eee tee. Speer BUS ee UE Ue? We, ae 
rs Tarlton® ......csesccees as owe Bat eehicas Oe 
Benson’ oo 
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NOTES. 
The tournament was under the able management 
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Parker, the efficient representative of the Peters Cartridge and 
King Powder companies. Jack demonstrated more than ever that 
he stands without a peer as a tournament manager, and he put 
in_ some good work for his companies. 

Peru Gun Club feels greatly under obligations to Mr. Paul North 


too for his valuable assistance, as when Paul found that two of the 
club’s active members, upon whom they had most depended to 
help Mr. Parker, were compelled to be absent, he threw off his 
coat and gave evidence of what he will do at their big tournament 
in June. Paul was happy too; the magautrap simply captured 
the crowd by its splendid work. : yi 2 

The general averages were won: First, F. D. Alkire, .9306; 
Second, F. Snow, .9107; third, A. Ruble, .9102, and 
fourth, S. R. Valentine (Vail), .8908. hese were hard, pressed by 
Messrs. T. J. Graham, .8907; Grube, .8906; Apperson, . ; Te 
J ; Garland, .8609; Partington, .8601; Bec , 8508; Neal, . $ 
and several others who were above the 85 per cent. mark. : 

The winning of first average by Frank Alkire was a popular win. 
Does anybody know of a nicer gentleman than he? quiet, gentle- 
manly, nothing to say, except a pleasant word for everyone, and 
when he is losing (as he did several times during last season) 
he was the same Frank Alkire, and shot right along. May he 
win many another. 

Ohio was again well represented by such crack amateurs as 
Alkire, Snow, Valentine, and Gillespie (Guess), to say nothing of 
Messrs. Paul North and Ralph Trimble, right-hand man to R. S. 
Waddell, the general agent of the Du Pont and Hazard powder 
companies at Eincinnatt. Ralph did not even have his gun. He 
was barred from the events, but put in his time looking after his 
firm’s interests. 


Our club was unfortunate in one respect: Two of our shooters 
who were expected to shoot out the programme were called away 
on the evening before the pearuaieg of the tournament upon 
business that could not be postponed. We have one member, 
however, that is certainly a hot number. Mr. John H, Cavanaugh 
again shot through the programme from start to finish, and had 
a lot of sport. He shot well too for a man who shoots at the 
traps about once a year, and that_at the annual tournaments of 
his club. Cost him something? Costainy, a little; but, as ae 
says: “Look at the fun.” Mr. Cavanaugh is one of the Wabash 
Company’s most efficient train dispatchers. , : 

U. M. C., Jr., Hallowell slipped in to town afflicted with malaria. 
But as the old woman who lived in Michigan about 100yds. from 
the Indiana line said, ‘‘Look out for Indiana; them chills and fever 
is certainly awful, and I wouldn’t live in that State for the world.” 
Jack was better the second day, and was there to see U. M, C. 
shells carry off the two high averages. Guess he was satisfied. 

T. J. Graham, of the Soo, was there or thereabouts when the 
average money was divided; .01 per cent. is a pretty close margin, 
oe Tom was not shooting quite up to his gait. He is one of the 
rest. 

There is hardly a shooter in the country who has shown the 
wonderfully improved form of Elmer Apperson, of Kokomo, in 
the short space of twelve months. Elmer manufactures saw mills, 
horseless carriages and “straights,” especially the latter. Note 
that 25 straight alone the first day. ‘aid something too—about 
$22. He was a prominent candidate for first average at the close 
of the first day and up to the last three events the second. 
He did not finish in these three as he can and should. 

Mr. A. M. Bernhardt, a very pleasant gentleman and clever shot, 
of Hastings, Neb., was a welcome visitor from a long distance. 
He is not one of the “old rounders,” but was in search of health, 
pleasure and recreation. He struck the right place, and shows 
good judgment in his selection of a health-giving pastime. 

Messrs. Burnison and Smith, of Huntington, are a couple of 
peperes locomotive engineers upon the Erie. Mr. Burnison has 

een before the traps for years, and usually gives a good account 
of himself. sir, Smith has only been shooting ? short time, and 
this was perhaps the hottest crowd he has ever encountered. Mike 
showed his staying qualities by shooting in every event. He will 
show them all the way with a little more experience in such com- 
pany. They were accompanied by Mr. Lovill, one of their con- 
ductors, who takes a great interest in the sport and usually shoots 
well on his home grounds, but business prevents the attending 
of many tournaments. 

Messrs. Shepardson, Streeter and Vedder, of La Grange, and 
Mr. Hulbert, of Shipshewana, are new shooters, but came down 
to mix up with the cracks, Hulbert and Shepardson showed that 
they were “pretty warm” themselves. 


All of these gentlemen will 
e heard from in the future. 


Come again, gentlemen. 

Messrs. Grube, Lockwood and Gentle, of the Southport Club 
were in the thickest of the bombardment. Everyone was please 
to see Al Grube, the two-time State champion, again shooting 
in splendid form. Their club holds the next tournament  sanc- 


tioned by the League. They deserve a splendid crowd on the 4th 
and 6th. 


E. H. Tripp, of the Limited Gun Club, Indianapolis, was as 
usual shooting in good form, but not quite up to his average. 
This gentleman comes pretty near being Indiana’s representative 
sportsman—shoots for pleasure, and has a world of it. He 
is well fixed with the wherewithal and allows his friends, who 
are numbered by the shooters he meets, to help him enjoy it. He 
is a member of the firm of Tripp Brothers, of Indianapolis and 
North Vernon, and is among our most prominent business men. 
Indiana sporteates are proud of him. 

Pa Beck was the youngest man in the crown. Pa lined out 
a straight ay just to show how he took the Grand Hotel 
cup away from his brother Tripp, and then defended it against 
several other aspiring shooters. Pa was a crackerjack Selove 
some of the present shooters could shoot a fire cracker. May he 
continue to be for years. 

Dr. Partington Britton was again with us. 
and effective style was again noticeable. 

Mr. Thomas F. Parry, another of the Limited Club’s very best 

shots, was with us to a finish. Mr. Parry is one of the superior 
gentlemen of the sport, and is a credit to it. 
Young L. C, Griffith, the baby of the Limited Club, took 
time from his always pressing business to come up and shoot the 
programme through, and right well at that. He was a member of 
the squad that broke them all but one. He also scored straight 
in the only live-bird event which was not down on the programme. 
A golden plover came along on his way to Jack Cavanaugh’s pri- 
vate snipe grounds about 100yds. from the club house, Griff 
stopped him, and the referee call “Dead, one!” 

And speaking of that “hot squad,” Messrs. A person, Snow, 
Garland, Ruble and Griffith were pretty warm in the fourth event 
74 out of 75. ho missed the bird? No 


the second day, scorin 
ohn Ruble. Guess he now knows how 


His easy, graceful 


one but old reliable 
Charlie Young felt at Cincinnati in ‘965, and how Fred Gilbert 
felt at Cleveland last summer. When, oh when, will some squad 
break straight. 

Mr. Elmer E. Neal, a recent acqhisition to the shooters of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ League, was a welcome visitor. He came 
from Chicago, and brought along Messrs. Ruble and J. R. G 


sraham, 
Ruble has been around the I:idiana circuit before, but this was 
Graham's first visit. 


He was pleased and promises to come again. 
The Kokomo peatiemen are near neighbors and welcome visitors. 
They have a Ag endid club, which was well represented by Messrs. 
Bruner; L. W. Cumberland, the efficient secretary of the Trap- 
Shooters’ League of Indiana; D. S. Wallace, S. Benson and the 
Apperson brothers. 

erry Garland, of Marshall, another stayer, was with us through 
the programme. Perry is one of our best shots, as shown by 
his scores Groaghous the country, and the latch string is always 
out. Come again, Perry. 

Mr. W. Zink, of Monticello, Ind., is another new shooter who 
was with us the first day. He is certainly a comer. 

The shooters and spectators were omer carried away by 
the shooting of young Hale Stutesman, the fourteen-year-old son 
of Mr. F, M. Stutesman, one of our most prominent business men. 
Hale is a new member of the club and his shooting is simply 
remarkable for one so young. His position at the traps is elegant; 
shoots with both eyes wide open, and his time is excellent. [n 
a 10-bird race he usually blows 9 or 10 of them out of sight, but 
in a longer race the strain begins to tell upon his small stature. 
In_a year or two Peru will produce a top-notcher. 

The Hartford Coy and Wabash boys were not up to their usual 
form. 7 are all good shots and welcome visitors to any tour- 
nament. 

We were glad to see Mr. Gillespie, of Findlay, O. Guess is a 
good one, and if we mistake not gave a good account of himself 
at Cleveland and Oil City last year. 

Mr. F. H. Snow, one of the very best shots this country can 
afford, won the second average. e certainly enjoys the sport 
and was on his way to take in a quiet circuit of Western tourna- 
ments. You will know him after he has shot a few events. Ama- 
teur, pure and simple. 


The attention of the amateur shooters of the Middle West or any 


other old is especial) to the second annual tourna- 

ment of the Trap- ers’ League of Indiana, which is to be 

held upon the of the Limited Gun Club,. at Indianapolis, 

on June 7 and Our tournament, which was simply given wu 

dates san the » was we think a one, 

to Chaos your nhl Fe hy to Cleveland 4 
while on your wa: 

Cleveland target t, ’ 


Paul North, when he saw the eleven squads show up in the first 
event, said, “Where do they all come from, and no added money?’ 
We think when Mr. North sees the amateurs line up at his 
coming tournament, with the professionals barred, he will have 
occasion to wonder again. 

The Peru Gun Club desires through the columns ef Forest 
AND Stream, with the kind permission of the editor, to thank 
each and every sportsman who was present for his kind attention 
and assistance in making their second annual a success, and 
we promise = something for next year which will surely be an 
attraction. ome again, all of you. SECRETARY. 


Eau Claire Tournament. 


Eau Cratre, Wis., May 4.—The second annual tournament of 
the hustling Eau Claire Gun Club was hardly so well attended as 
the management had right to anticipate, in view of the success 
of the inaugtiral event last year. Only a couple of dozen regulars 
shot through the programme to-day, whereas it was supposed 
that twice that number would materialize. The war situation is 
thought to be partly responsible for this. Surely a programme 
so good in so-good a town as this ought to call out the boys if 
anything could, The shoot is strictly amateur, manufacturers’ 
agents being allowed to shoot -only for the price of the birds. 
Two such only offered, Paul North and Jack Fanning, res: ar 
from the Blue Rock and the Gold Dust folds, J. J. Hallowell, 
of the U. M. C. Co., was expected, but is unfortunately ill at 
Chicago. Paul North won 50 cents from Lew Harrison on the 
side, and so to some extent played even, but Fanning had only 
the austere pieewe of making good scores for fun. 

The club hung up $300 added money and shot targets at 2 cents 
and birds at 20 cents. So it hardly got wealthy, but everybody, 
both management and shooters, had a hearty good time. Eau 
Claire is a beautiful city of about 20,000 inhabitants, situated at 
the junction of the Eau Claire and Chippewa rivers, and it. is 
full of sportsmen of the righe sort. The club grounds are fine 
ones, located as they are in a grassy flat surrounded by the rim 
of a high timbered bluff. There is an immense grand stand, built 
so as to shelter the score and house, both shooters and spectators, 
so that shooting is done in\comfort, rain or shine. e coops 
for the live birds are commodious, and the birds are well cared 
for, so that given a bright, warm, dry day, such as we had to-day, 
they were brisk and lively, with very few dwellers or dawdlers. 
One day will be given up to live-bird shooting. The regular pro- 
gimee to-day called for only seven events, each of $ targete, 

1.50, and the number of entries being small the programme was 
shot through early in the afternoon. A sweep or so at targets 
followed, and one live-bird event. The latter showed the club 
well prepared to handle live birds, even to a very clever retriever, 
ee big spaniel Coxey, who did his work as well as everybody 
else, 

Honors to-day remained with Eau Claire, the able secretary of 
the club, Mr. E, M. Fish, being high gun for the day, his winnings 
figuring $40.05. Mortensen, o Towa, did pretty steady work, and 
Oswald Von Lengerke, of Chica ‘o, also was among the lucky, 
starting off with one of the very few straights that came to any- 
body. The live-bird sweep brought out some good scores, but 
straights were not numerous there. 

The targets were thrown from a magautrap, which did beautiful 
work. Up to ll o’clock in the morning only four birds had been 
broken in the trap. The shooting progressed steadily, and the 
tournament throughout seemed very smooth and admirably con- 
ducted. There is no better place to attend a tournament than at 
Eau Claire, and a finer lot of sportsmen than the men of that city 
one will not find anywhere. 

Minnesota contributed Harrison, Murph 
neapolis; Ramaley, of St. Paul; Murry and Torinus, of Stillwater; 
Mortensen, of Britt; Taylor, of Algona; Pettitt and Colby, of 
Osage represented the sister State of Iowa. Tom Graham came 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Von Lengerke from Chi » and 
adding Fanning and North, this about covers the visitors—a 
showing by no means commensurate with the expense and care 
expended by. the c:anagement in getting up their shoot. The 
latter should not feel discouraged, for it is likely that in these 
unsettled times the attendance at many other tournaments may fall 
off. It is the sentiment of every one here to-day that the shoot 


is above reproach in every particular, and tha 
come missed a very enjoyable time. re 


Following are the scores of the day: 
Events: 


and McNeal, of Min- 






Targets: 1B ie ie 1B isin Total. A 
: ‘otal. Av. 
yenes CoPredecdsndecedsatmeds sovccautt NWUWWNN1I2 8 .6 

i guess? 181518181115 14 94 . 
i ee nWib9wus * 
Me eal .. 8121110 913813 6 .72 
Murry ane 9610412 96 6 .60 
font dadees - 1812151218 910 8 80 
famely ei -10 811101110 8 68 6 
ious ddeoun -12211121010 9 9 7 .68 
vo DY eevee. - 10 8 810111010 f 68 
i CUO = ae ipa cctonccivets - 11 8121013 912 71 
ortensen -121381812141413 91 86 
arts Civenenecesédvndemsbeneest + 71013 512 8 8 62 -58 
nets 99971110 6 61 58 
ae 1113810 9111111 6 -72 
groves 11 7111010 8 8 6 60 
eaurer 91097978 © .56 
Schase binds 810 410768 653 .5O 
Murphy bi sd seh of oe 
McAndrew s.sssscssecsssscsnscncnes 18 8 ly 
s WOR s'os cecedesnentchsanchedsabi 3121110111012 79 5 
per PONG = vecnchctavduchcucvertcxis 12210121011.... 6 .69 
fanning ccdesebedvensas % 8 % 3 % # i 88 =, 88 
Von Lengerke .:....+..0ssecccc ccc, 15131113 121312 88 BS 
GUORED obi indo isdstytong? checsttece reer 19 19 63 
Owen .....000--0- Sipathpwdantedtorcrc ie 1211/8810 8 Bf ‘63 


Sweep, 10 live birds, $5: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1408, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Harrison i AVON RH T Guin. ‘ AY’ 2'¥0439'-10 
Marah... 011 YSOURT = 6 Pith... ¥ 9990 VFA O10 
Graves...... ‘ ww 909910 ~ 8 CSmith,... 4 $941 1 1 
Charies .... 13099% 4471 3- 9 Mortenson Anat 8 
Vielen tee OV¥02 3— 7 Taylor.... a “i % 4 44 -10 
Smith... BETVVT IP SAO Norte... TAAT CT RR VE 9 
Churchill. . a e¥e ets 1. 9 Fanning... AVISSYs 2 2-10 
McNeal... 014901100 6— 5 Owen... 2 OPERT TPob— 8 


THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 


The weather continued good and the entry held 
the first day. It was a ent that the somaaeaiens —— $ 
lose between $200 and on the tournament, and the expres- 
sions of regret were general that so liberal a ‘ogramme should 
have such result. rom letters and promines received, the 
management ex at least fifty shooters. No live birds were 
shot to-day, but after the programme a number of sweeps were 
shot, and some interesting practice on doubles from the magautrap 
was shown, two-men team race was interesting, Von 
Leagats and Graham winning first with 46 not crowded by any 
rivals. ae and North, the only professionals, oniy got 42. 
The greatest interest to-day centered bi in the race for first grand 
average between E. M. Fish, of Eau Claire, and H 
of Britt, Ia. Fish was $ birds ahead yesterday, but the quiet 
the ‘men begee ta the last: Geet Wid eal beet tee ae 
even s 
event, and Mortensen dsopped 4 in the fi Seances Bho, Fee 


his competitor et 
i ‘Hg end: Fish divided the $0 or Srot ererage nk 


. C, Mortensen, 


the score tind. 
87 per =. 2 won a $7.50; Taylor third, 
oe . ‘ i ‘i = 


$5. 

tioned yesterday I id essrs. 
maimhdVimt 
During a few moments 


some one to-day, while looking arra: remarked 
that if it were Got for. the trepehocting these det ere would 
not be much trade » ond emmenition. Paul North, who 
was standing by, . was the common understanding, 


There may be thirty millions of targets sold in all this yeas,” 


an Ee: 


400 
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said he, “and already the loading companies have orders filled 
or filling for over two hundred million shells loaded with 
black powder. You know how much black powder is shot at 
the trap. It looks as though the field shooters were not all dead 
ct.” 


To-day Murphy, of Minneapolis, changed his gun and began 
to grow dangerous, his average stiffening up materially. So great 
was his improvement that Paul North, after tossing several 
quarters to him “on the side,” refused to speculate against him 
any more. : 

As was the case yesterday, $10 was added to each event, with $20 
to the team shoot. The entry held together all day, and rarely 
have shooters been better paid to shoot, or low centages won 
better money. Of course, the vagaries of class shooting cropped 
out now and then. Yesterday Murray, of Stillwater, shot very 
indifferently, but by good luck won out nicely during the day, 
dropping into lucky holes. To-day he took a brace in one event 
oalt teake 14, and much to his surprise found he was in it alone. 
He declares himself the champion lucky man. 

Following are the scores of to-day, with the grand totals and 
averages for the two days’ target programme: 

Event No. 3, team shoot, two men to each team, 25 bluerocks 
each man, entrance $5 per team; $20 first money, $15 second 
money, $10 third money, $7.50 fourth money, $5 fifth money: 


22 ewell ..... 
: ne cAndrew 














° Sawyer 13 
-23—46 Chase -18—31 
-22 Artz . 14 
--21—43 Posz ... -13—27 
21 Kaufman ... coun 
20—41 Murphy ..... ++ 28-88 
16 Pettitt ....... «+18 
11l—27 Colby ...«».... -+ -15—33 
14 WIERD Sccdvsecs oooae 
17—B1 Fanning ........sseeseerees 20—42 
Events: 123 465 67 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 2515051515 at. Broke. Av. 
Tayior -1441320138121214 220 178 81-11 
Fish .. -BB1uUuN113 220 193 87 7-10 
Churchi - 8 92211111310 220 168 741-11 
McNeal . -1814..141018 7 19% 147 7% 
Murray . -12102110111312 220 1h 7 
Pettitt -HUnBWWW2W 4 20 164 4611 
Ramaiey Stn 64st PR. DlUmS 
ce -10 91110 8 910 220 139 «6 
Colby -1012156 9 91212 220 146 66 
Torinus 1412201212 912 220 166 1% 
Graham 14 18 23 11 10 13 11 220 182 83 
Kaufman 111016 8 51112 115 73 8663 
Artz 1814 8121013 220 189 6 
Posz 9913 810 812 220 1320 &8 
Mortensen 14 14 22 12 14 16 11 22 4861938 ~=s 87 7-11 
Smith 9 716101113 6 220 161 68 
Sawyer 11718 598 8 2200 120 & 
Chase 461811 6 811 220 117 B&B 
Murphy 12 122214151314 220 169 769-11 
Von Lengerke ........... 10112312121010 220 17% #8 
McAndrews ......++++0++ 7916 6111012 220 14 66 
EEE - senvcesccecscseeses 11.1017 7 810 6 220 145 66 
North ... 8102218121111 220 166 Ti 
Fanning .... 4142014121312 220 187 8 
C Moore ... 1110 9 9.. 85 48 «BO 
Owen ..... 410 610. 85 47 «B88 
Morgan ..... cococceoeinc 6 pe cox 2 ap an 45 28 od 
J S&S Owen ...,..... pocest peas ae we 710.. 30 7 «61 


Live birds ali day to-morrow, on a very liberal basis, will keep 
most of the boys here to the end of the programme. 


FRIDAY, THIRD DAY. 


Nineteen shooters qualified for the sweep in the main live-bird 
event, not enough to save the money of the management, but 
enceugh to make a very nice little shoot. The day was bright 
and warm, and the birds did fairly well, though not fast enough 
to stop a prose of 15s and 14s. Graham, Mortensen and Harrison 
set a slashing gait and ran straight, dividing first, second and 
third moneys, or $125 in all. Graham shot live birds remarkably 
well, not missing a bird during the whole tournament. 

There were cight in the 14 hole, which paid only $12.50 each. 
When 14 will not enable a man to play even, but leave him loser 
530 cents, as it did in this 15 bird event, it goes without saying 
that the company has been generally good. These amateur 
shots showed t cleverness at the live-bird traps, some of them 
doing better there than at targets, for instance, Graves, of _Marsh- 
field, who killed 14 in spite of a bruised cheek that had left him 
ont of it part of the time in the target programme. Fanning killed 
all his birds, but was not in for the sweep. Fish fell back of 
the money, which was covered by the heavy flight of 14s. Owen, 
Jas. Smith, Churchill and McNeal all cut out a warm pace, but 
could not get into the 15 berth. Score: 

Event No. 1, 15 live birds, entrance $10, birds extra, handicap 
Poet, beaten s from mie ea ie fe Fas “arth $38 class 
shooting; firs , secon , thir , fourt , fift , sixth 
$20, seventh $15, eighth $10. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 18¥8, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


KAR LSRAKRAVLATOA 
Graham, 30...... édseonnases saksesheh 303% 23490898 b 34-1 
PANKPAAEKRILAP OKA 
Mortenson, 90,.........++ sidivatbnesste 9°91 9999322999 29-15 
KREAKKAKEKAARCAA 
MIULIEGL cucbeahiebiscs keckactnuvere’ SYPEPEXE CCE CCRT 
TAAAN A 
IONE, Us can cvqnncesavebeosencceeces M7071 128494 Ow. 
z KAA - AIK 
I TN 5s sued dbeseednvesi 2121 239 ghdaaad 2—14 
LARMLNLORAAATA 
Owen, %...... onvecderccnhdebbenasedcen 117841019080 08 1-18 
- KMACAKRKR CLWANIAL 
SECT a chah stab asha doantiakeuase 1911913111299 9-15 
LAP PIA EKA PIA PO 
IE incnces cabs’ den¥enccns age 01211022211121 1-18 
KAAYNKR CORA LOTOA 
Marsh, 2%......... Lcciectiscknevencate YEBETITECI EONS 
i RYASNIAKAKK LSA 39 
ba cchubasscbavnestenthvebaasl Setevidiiid129 a1 
aR NT PRIN? 
ER. vcbebdh dh besb scnscceseccasece 1 ivy 0 Yd¥ 212111-4 
LLKAARN LILO OYKK 
SL IN. fckdoshcovepecseteondac’ iT Yaedis0aa19) 9-14 
CLLR LARK MOANLTA 
PR iis xaec sv ccivwsscedeusoncvgss 012221222212911-14 
PAKAPPRAREOARP APP 
Chase, 25......... ak pnbaestivastees 12220101011211 2—12 
EKPRAKRAVMLAKROKASA 
it, ORs viuunctonscivede divcesvesn 12222222802122 9-14 
ANYANAAKR RAK CAL 
PN Sikvcdvocvtcloshswivehsséscason 2200992999222 3-18 
Tear Ia st 
Sawyer, W.......s000s Siw wguletne <samine 0100110121121 0 1—10 
a ALIN LARS? 
Dudgeon, 27......... decivees ab ovablen ib¥etacvetay } view 
KYLA KA PAK OAKS 
® Fanning, 90...... ...ssssesee00s sadee 24790793 393 23 3 ois 
MARR CLIARAKKIL 
* Moon.......+++ Woskkeseey SRetdbevests G10912081011000-8 
AAPA LAKH 
® Winslow, 28......seessceseveesecneess RELLUZSIOLLITAL 
* Birds only 


Event No, 2, 10 live birds, entrance $5, added money: Har- 
ison wyer 7, Chase &, Fish 8, Fitz ugh 10, Plankinton 8, 
Marsh Graves 6, Graham 10, Mortenson 10, Churchill 6, Owen 

Smith 7, u 9, Taylor 8, James 7, *Fanning 9, Dr. 

* Birds only. i Ate. 

There was no accident, no kicking. and no unpleasantness of 


any kind at the shoot, and the affair ran like clock-work. 


The 
ed itself disti shed d ejected, 
megautrap prov itself a distingui success, and ej 
yclon: 


apparently human a continuous stream of targets 
iS aden oeetgee Sas a 


“This reminds me of the story they tell about a negro boy 
who was trapping down at Joplin, Mo., at the shoot not long 
ago,” said Paul North. “The screen was not very perfect, and the 
boy got hit several times by careless shooters. mee he got it 
in the back of the head, and once on the cheek, and at last as‘ 
he put his hand out he caught a charge on the wrist. This ir- 
ritated the boy and he stuck his head around the screen and called 
out, “Look yere, now den! Ef enny mo’ o’ you white mens done 
ae we enny mo’, I gwine to quit. I doan like dis job much, 
nohow!” 

Occasionally Cyclone and his aides de camp at the live-bird 
coops grew weary in well doing, and Secretary Fish freshened 
them up with language full of bodeful threats. Which in turn 
called up a story of a shoot over at Detroit, where Jack Parker 
was manager. x Frenchman stole an overcoat belonging to one 
of the shooters, and Jack went down to the house of the abstractor 
and called for the coat, threatening to lick the Frenchman if he 
didn’t bring out the coat. This produced the garment, and then 
Jack concluded to lick the Frenchman anyhow, which he did very 
thoroughly. Ever after that the victim of this justice was a warm 
friend and admirer of Jack, who is a sort of demigod on the 
P’tit Céte. A long time afterward Jean had occasion to re- 
commend his brother Jule to Jack Parker as an assistant at a tour- 
nament. 

“An’ you lissen me, Zhule, eef Mistare Zhack Parkare lif’ hees 
han’ to you, you ron like h—1!” This sage advice is said to have 
been oodelonily observed at Detroit, and it is suspected some one 
must have given a similar tip to Cyclone, who proved very 
susceptible to Mr. Fish’s admonitions. To-day the boys did most 
of the retrieving, as Coxey, the big Irish spaniel, was not well. 
Mr. Rust’s setter and a smaller spaniel assisted also in the work. 

The day concluded with a live-bird oweee Score; At 10 live 
birds, $5: Fish 9, Plankinton 9, Graham 10, Chase 10, Mortensen 9, 
Fitzhugh 10, Marsh 7, Graves 5, Katifman 7, Churchill 8 Sawyer 8 

In conclusion the members of the Eau Claire Gun Club should 
again be complimented upon_the manner in which they con- 
ducted their tournament. Their attitude was sportsmanlike 
throughout. “We did the best we could to get the boys to 
come, and they didn’t come. We will try it again next year, 
and hang up $1,000"; such was the expression of one member. It 
may be safely promised to any man wandering from his own fire- 
side that a better town than Eau Claire he will not find, nor 
any offering a pleasanter and more smoothly run tournament. 
The arrangements are as good as could be asked and the Eau 
Claire sportsmen are the salt of the earth. If they hold another 
shoot it is to be hoped it will draw the attendance it deserves. 


Hoven. 
Waterloo Gun Club. 


Tue eighth annual tournament of the Waterloo Gun Club, Water- 
loo, Ia., began on April 27 
WEDNESDAY, FIRST DAY. 


A high wind prevailed and cut down the scores materially. The 
scores: 






Events: . 28.2 oS 4 2s ae 

Targets: 10 165 2 15.15 20 16 * 15 
Sherwood oo. crccccccccscecceses 8 8M 9 oo. on 3 ae 

aylor ~-8sSvuuiBpsypBbi4iibnri 

Hageman - 8 10 12 12 138 0 13 16 13 15 
Durkee 2 B.-Eiowe 0g: Wen, 0° ve yen. ad *00 
Bennett --. 6 es 

ere - 6232230 FBHH I Sb 
Kraapke oarvccccccpccvccvcvepsese 5 6 8 10 9 
PESEUIOR- cccovopocesbecbecegenes I17WWBl ii 12 iB 
DP OP «s cecvtcesce - 6 12 16 10 14 13 12 
Steege ......csee0e - § 1317 0 10 1 MB 1 16 
SEE wencsoueshee -8B.. WH Bb RB 12 14 
TD Scosvcacevscceee > a Me ted ae eal 2° 
Mortenson .....+++++ -6RBBiH 8&8 RW iM Ww B 
Lynbarger ......+++. 9 = oF Bua ws ££ pee 
DIGROE cccvcccccecccese -6 BIN IBN Bl i 
COOK scovecccccvescesess - $l 6 8 WM WW 6 fsidH 
De Kibbey .cccccccscose 8.2 @ hyd es. 8. 4..3 2 
arr ree S32 Be 8 ou ee eo 2 
PURE cesncevocsccovececees -§5 SBMRIHH 9 o SS 
Raa bet Bae ad ee yes 
CIGD cccccecpenceccvovsccccoccese 81117 § 828 4B B 
Remington ....cccccccccsesevoers 7TwewBeoaT. Bs. ww 
} TD ossvedsneenencneseceses So: oe. sae Re ee a acs 

a Ms ER. nanuccnccesenseedeo 826 6RBlN 8 15 

AOSREE 00.5026) vacccecsdcopederer o0 i :03 ae sine. She's te cen en 
EERE. scbsvccenee ve vagdeveceseoess oe .» Wl 6b B - @. ., 
TF UUREEE cccovcocescessccosewens #6 . 83 8 6B 15 10 16 
BB Waly ccvccccvcccccccccccs os se) be” ghit-ap neo 
George Miller ......scesecseseee v8 » -B ab. tee 
BEOEET ccs vchoosesedecccceecss oe 8 we dee 
PURE cccecccccdcvcccescocceese oe a 0°. 
COREE Sci coccsvccccsdcceSevosecvece be > ws os es 
MOT ciccccnsovecscecceccovecsess 9s 0 toe 7 6 
POURS . ccccccccscccesevcvcvecess. v6 . 10 6 9 
ROD “cccccccvvdsccensosececens 06 ° Sod 
GEPEEED  becccccccccccncsccccgvecde oe ; 6 


* Ten singles and 5 pairs. 

The targets in all the day's programme numbered 165. The 
highest averages and prizes were as follows: Taylor, 135, $8; 
Steege, 127, $7; Hageman, 126, $6; Glazer, 123, $5; Hartman, 119, 
$4; Densel, 115, $3. 

THURSDAY, SECOND DAY. 


The high wind of the previous day still continued, making the 
shooting extremely difficult. 








Events: ., 2.2 4. 8) O32 3S eS 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 2 15 16 
Taylor ..ccscovssvecesevsvesevecs 13 16 19 122 13:17 6 17 MO 
DRY “on sustdonew cche Bee DT BB at: oo He: 9 
Densel .......++ 101 BB 8 5 BB 12 19 13 10 
TEE  WbaeWownns are  -WURNWDHBUM 9 
Hageman ........  »-HDNLMNB SEW DB 
Dr Kibbey  -lil Bibl &g Hild Bi 
a cs Gonegdneese ll 8 13 8 6 10 10 145 0 WB 
WHEEL, Koncwncocstoodes + 9 919 9 13 15 6 13 12 10 
COOK secsecercrdesecees LDV UnUBUKH B 
Mortenson ~—~1l B62 88982 B Hh 
Remington 12 13 
Abbott 10 14 
Hartman ll We. 
Birdsall 4 9 

Kibbey 2 ill 

synbarger 
Seeley ae. 92 
Pettit 2 il 
Smith eo on 
Nichols as 
Heeb 10 8 
Jarvis 12 12 
O’Brien 12 10 
Wallace 4 ll 
Heale 9 .. 
Van lw 

oulton ae </as 

Place ll 10 
WONG occ ccbsccncysectpessecsans a Ds 


Total number of targets, 170. Eight highest averages and win- 
nings for same were as follows: aylor, 147, $8; Pettit, 1 $7; 
Hageman, 128, $3; Dr. Kibbey, 128, $8; Hartman, 127, $2.50; Mor- 
tenson, 197, $2.50; Abbott, 124, $4; Gish, 117, $3. 

In the afternoon_there was a five-men team shoot between 
Marshalltown Gun Club and Waterloo Gun Club, the trophy being 
the Shooting and Fishing cup. The scores were: 


Waterloo. 


J C Hartman ........00.5 ee ee 


11.10 10 11.10 10 11 11 11—16—38 

Fred Ward ......... eee eee OO1111111111101101111010101101—-22 
Ti 10 10 11 10 11 11 11 00 10—14—26 

Gus Place ...ssseseees «+ +++ -410001101110100111011110101111—20 
10 11 10 10 10 11 11 11:10 11—15—35 

H Steege ..ssssees oe eee + + 010110100111011110110111100110—19 
O1 11 11 10 11 11 11 10 01 10—14—33 

L Van Vleck ........s0se00+ -011010110110101000111110011010—17 


11 11 10 10 11 10 10 00 11 10—13—90—172 
Marshalltown. 
-» LDMMOLI1 


W B Kibbey............ 11101110011101110111—24 


* 21110 11 0 ll li ll lh n—i8—e? 
Or DP Cael sdivisrcics. ++ + -101791011101101101111101101101—22 
(0 10 11 11 10 00 10 11 60 11—12—34 
G L Taylor ... 


+ eee ++ + 001001111110011010011011001111—18 
OL 11 11 10 11 11 11 O01 10 11—15—33 
P Densel ..,.. . ee et eeeent tenet iT 


“11 11 00 10 10 11 11 10 11 11-15-92 
L C Abbott ..............-110111010010010101111110101111—20 

11 00 00 00 11 10 11 10 11 10—11—31—172 
Owing to the day’s programme wafeiched it was conchae’ 
not to shoot off the tic. The be shot over at Mar- 


shalltown some time in the near future. The best of feeling pre- 
vailed throughout the contest, which was witnessed by a large 
audience, many ladies being present. It was a contest between 
gentlemen throughout, and a good run was heartily applauded, 
regardless of whether the shooter making it belonged to the vis-- 
iting or home team, 


FRIDAY, THIRD DAY. 


The disagreeable weather undoubtedly deterred many from con- 


tinuing, and the attendance of shooters on the third and last day 
was light: 





Events: 1.3.3 46°83 7.8 9.6 

Targets: 16 15 20 15 15 2 15 2 16 15. 
Blitz . ee a Se ee ees | 
Taylor .  »-BUDBDBHNBABWh.. 
Powers 13 14s 10 12 ‘og 
Dr _ Kibbey 1lwvwBei ii bil w@ wo MW 

Kibbey ZBliizt#iw2zw0izinh 6 9 1 
Abbott 12 12 13 8 10 13 10 21 11 12: 
Mortenson 10 18 13 10 15 23 12 14 
Hageman 10 12 13 20 11 19 14 13: 

eeb > 2uBHBMWB 8 
O’Brien -HwWMd0 2 Bl Yd 10 7 
Steege . ll 13 13 12 138 «41. 14 13; 
Wallace i, “Wie ies. oc. ae Sees 06 209 
Gish 8 10 16 8 10 144 «9 19 12 10 
Densil nwvwbunH g- DH ® 
Ward .. GS 3h oe Se 0c Uh. os..60 we 
Birdsall 10 ll 17 se 
Crumrine oe 






Smith /..... seme oA She. seam 6 iL 
Six high guns for the day, 170 shots: Taylor, 149, $8; Hageman, 
142, $7; Steege, 138, $6; Mortenson, 136, 3; r, Kibbey, , H; 
Densil, 123, $3. - 
Six high guns, entire programme, 505 shots: Taylor, 431; 
Hageman, ; Mortenson, 378; Steege, 368; Abbott, 300; Densil, 


a 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, 


Fircusurc, Mass,, May 6.—The second regular shoot of the 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club had unfavorable weather conditions, 
the day being dark and rainy, making it bad for high scores. The 


scores: 

Events: 12346567 Events: 12346567 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Wood ....... 8566 8 6 8 Curley .,.... 4341,23.... 
Stickney .... 310 56 4 5 5 5 Elliott ....... $2283 °8.... 
WE aS sasacé C2 © F OO. Bee sescvces oe Bot. Ba 
Atwood ..... 456.. 2 pe A cece co ve BO: 8-4. 2 
Hooks ...... BEL. tee” Sea 434258 
SEs 76 676 6 4 Kimball ...... 430541 
Converse .... 8 7 8 6 6 6 2 Damon ..... 0 Be ep RO ae 
BOGE bcssesteus 46646654 


Events 1 and 6, known angles; 2, 3 and 5, unknown traps and 
angles; 4 and 7, pairs. J. O. Connors, Sec’y. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications, 





Cc. H. C., Danville, Ill.—Please give me the address of some 
reliable breeder of the English bull dog either in America or 
England, or advise me of some journal devoted to the pit dog. 
Ans. We infer that there are no breeders who have bull dogs for 


sale, since advertise. We know of no journal devoted to 
the pit dog. 


F. P. K., New York.—Will you oblige me with information 
as to where a covered wagon on the order of the “prairie 
schooner” or the gipsy wagon, suitable for a moving camp, can 
be obtained in the neighborhood of New York? Ans. Any lumber 
wagon, with side boards, bows and_a sheet will answer for a 
prairie schooner, so called. This canbe obtained of any dealer 
in farming implements in or near New York. Of course the 
term prairie schooner was ony aie to a wagon with a 
trail, the two hauled by a team of bulls or four or six horses. 
Something about wagons for a moving camp is told in Lowndes’ 
“Gipsy Tents and How to Use Them,” p. 6, 


W. L. S., Boston, Mass.—I am going to Salmon City, Idaho, 
about the middle of next month, and will make a stay of proba- 
bly ten weeks. Can you give me any hints as to my outfit? What 
I portions wish to know is, what kind of clothing, arms and 
fishing tackle I should take, supposing I am going to shoot and 
fish. Ans. Take with you your old woollen winter clothing, a good 
light rod and oss | tackle, with flies which your dealer will 
recommend for the Rocky Mountains. At the time you will be 
there you will hardly naee any arms, for there will be no 
chooting until the very end of your stay. If you were to be there 

a 


till the last of August a light shotgun and any good modern rifle 
would be all you would need, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 


THE MOUNTAIN-LOCKED MIRACLE OF THE OZARKS, 


Tue hot waters, the mountain air, the equable climate and the 
pine forests make Hot Springs the most wonderful health and 
pleasure resort in the world, summer or winter. It is owned, 
indorsed and controlled by the U. S. Government and has accom- 
modations for all classes. The Arlington and Park hotels and 60 
others and 200 poarene houses are open all summer. 

Having an altitude of 1,000ft., it is a cool, safe and nearby refuge 
during the heated term in the South. 

For information concerning Hot Springs, address C. F. Codley, 
Manager Business Men’s League, Hot Springs, Ark. 

For reduced excursion tickets and particulars of the trip see 
New York agent, 271 Broadway, or address W. A. Turk, Gen’! 
Pass. Agt., Southern Ry., Washington, D. C.—Adv. 





Tue Marlin Fire Arms Co., long sufficiently well known as 
snanufacturing repeating rifles and revolvers, has taken a new 
departure. It has produced a light-weight, take-down shotgun, 
containing many special features, which are fully described in a 
circular just issued by the company. It is a six-shot gun, carry- 
ing five cartridges in the magazine and one in the: chamber. 
The. magazine is loaded by passing the cartridges directly into 
it under the carrier. The company announce that they will be 
prepared to furnish about June 1 their standard 12-gauge gun, 
chambered for a 2%in. shell, and using any 12-gauge shell not 
more than 2% in. in length. A full description of the arm and 
the way it is taken down, taken apart and assembled, is described 
= the omer yo to, zu, with a rene aes, - 

sent free, on receipt of three stamps to pay the postage, by 
the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.—Adv. 





Day by day the importance of cleanliness is more and more 
widely acknowledged, and with cleanliness the importance of 
healthful sanitary surroundings, for men and animals. To-day 
great efforts are made to protect the domestic animals from ex- 

sure to the germs of disease which have their dirt. 
En aie to $< a Soearoviets aa gre pected, edict eae be 
act estroying agents. e itas ons are true 
germicties and deotacieite, useful for all aoeaens where these 


.are needed. Those interested in the subject should write to 


the Sanitas Co., 636 W, 55th St., New York, for a copy of their 
little work, “How to Disinfect.”—Adv. 





Tue Baxter Camping Outfit is a wi and com combina- 
tion, consisting a stove, ene ing ut and table 
furniture, the whole, when made up for tran occupying 


a space . 18in. Those who have been accustomed, as we 
were in old times, to carry their kitchen loose, wili understand 
the advan of having the whole outfit in small compass. The 
Baxter outfit is much more complete than would be the 
- described containing =e less than sixty 

i looking up by persons 


j 
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